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Rotes. 


8ST. VALENTINE’S DAY, 

As observed in this country this is, in all pro- 
bability, a festival inherited from the Romans, but 
fathered upon St. Valentine in the earlier ages of 
the Church, in order to Christianize it. Poor St. 
Valentine ! it is indeed curious that he should 
have been handed down to posterity as the patron 
saint of those rites to which during his lifetime 
he so strongly objected. As an additional insult 
to his memory, his name has been given to those 
lace-edged missives and anonymous verses, the 
manufacture of which has become a great branch 
of trade, In days gone by, however, these were 
unknown, but in their stead expensive presents 
were sent, which not unfrequently were of the 
greatest value. 

It would be impossible to give a detailed account 
of all the —. that have been made to do 
honour to St. Valentine, these having varied at 
different times and places. In that interesting 
record of domestic life in England in the reign of 
Charles IL, Pepys’s Diary, we have some amusing 
illustrations of the customs connected with this 
day. It would appear that in his time it was cus- 
tomary to draw for valentines, for he notes how, 
02 one occasion, he drew his own wife, and had to 





make her a present of the value of 51. Whena 
lady drew a valentine, a gentleman so drawn would 
have been deemed shabby if he did not accept the 
honour and responsibility. Among the customs 
that have long ago fallen into disuse was one ob- 
served in Kent, where the girls burnt a figure 
called the “holly boy,” and the boys an “ivy 
girl.” In Derbyshire there were several customs, 
called “valentine dealing,” “looking through the 
keyhole,” and “sweeping the girls.” In North- 
amptonshire young people were in the habit of 
“ catching ” their parents, which was nothing more 
than a keen contest as to who should utter the 
words “ Good morrow, valentine,” before they were 
spoken to on St. Valentine’s morning. In Norfolk 
it is still customary for children to go from house 
to house, begging for contributions, saying :— 
“ God bless the baker. 
If you will be the giver, 
I will be the taker,” 
At Duxford, in Cambridgeshire, until quite re- 
cently, the custom of “ valentining” was practised. 
Young people went in a body round to the par- 
sonage and farmhouses, singing :— 
** Curl your locks as I do mine, 
Two before and three behind. 
So good morning, valentine. 
Hurra! hurra !” 

They started about nine o’clock in the morning, as 
after noon their singing was not acknowledged. 
St. Valentine’s Day is alluded to by Shakspeare 
and by Chaucer, and also by the poet Lydgate, 
the Monk of Bury (who died in 1440). One of the 
earliest known writers of valentines was Charles, 
Duke of Orleans, who was taken prisoner at Agin- 
court. According to the old customs of France, 
the valantin was a movable feast, namely, the 
First Sunday in Lent, called also ‘“‘ Dominica de 
Brandonibns,” because, says Du Cange, boys used 
to carry about lighted torches or brandons on that 
day. 





DR, SAMUEL PARR. 


I am indebted to Col. Heber Drury, of Brighton, 
for the following copy of a letter from Dr. Samuel 
Parr to Col. Drury’s father, the Rev. H. Drury, of 
Harrow. The letter is dated July 12, 1807, and 
as, says Col. Drury, “it is a characteristic speci- 
men of Dr. Parr’s epistolary style, and contains 
allusions to several literary men of the period,” it 
may interest readers of “N. & Q.”:— 

“ Dear Sir,—The contents of your letter are so inte- 
resting to Mr. Roscoe,* and the stile [sic] so animated, 
that I could not do better than enclose it to Liverpool, 
accompanied by a short and pithy recommendation, I 
wish you a pleasant tour to the Lakes, and I am sure 
that you will be charmed with the unaffected manners 
and literary conversation of Mr. Roscoe. Do not fail to 
inspect the libraries at Liverpool, and do homage to the 

*W. Roscoe, author of the Life of Leo X, and other 
works, 
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zeal of my friend in promoting the intellectual and 
moral improvement of his neighbours. 

“Great is my joy of the account you give of Lowndes’s 

rogress. I wish him to collect information from the 
est verbal critics. But I shall instruct him to follow 
the example of Markland” and your excellent grand- 
father® in despising and shunning the barbarous phrase- 
ology of the ‘ Parrots,’ as George of Eton‘ was wont to 
call them. 

“What a strange fatality beset the editors of Aristo- 
phanes! Kuster apostatized from Protestantism to the 
Church of Rome. Bergler exchanged the Cross for the 
Crescent, Brunck turned his back upon all religion. 

“I thank you for your enquiries about the vindication 
of Bentley. The book seems to me to be worth repub- 
lication, and I have desired Mr. Butler,‘ of Shrewsbury, 
to search for Stanley’s* papers among our Cambridge 
ceyptpAta. I hope that all my trade at Harrow are eub- 
scribers to Kydd’s Homer. I procured for him an un- 
collated MS. of the Jliad from Mr. Coke’s collection, 
and the other day the roguish agent of some roguish 
scholars endeavoured to filch it under a false pretence. 
The Vandal was defeated, not by Kydd, for his panic 
would have overcome his discretion, but by the acute- 
ness and firmness of Mrs. Kydd, who verified what Medea 
says of herself, Niv dywy eivyiac, and confuted for 
once the sharp mark on her sex— 

Kakéy de ravrév rexrévec copwrarat. 
The MS. escaped, and Kydd's heart is at rest. 

“ Accept my best thanks for your kind offer to con- 
tribute to my Bells, I have told Dr. Butler to send me 
five pounds as your joint contribution, and if our re- 
sources should be ultimately scanty, I shall levy a second 
but a lighter tax on your friendship, 

“While you are at the Lakes enquire after a Mr. 
Walter Landor. He isa scholar and a man of science, 
80 you will be pons with each other. He sets off next 
week, and my hope is that you will meet somewhere or 
other, or somehow or other. I stay here till the end of 
August, and if you can take Hatton on your way do not 
deprive me of the satisfaction of seeing you at my par- 
sonage. My library is in some disorder, for more than 
200 of my best Greek books are now with a binder at 
Birmingham. Landor, I should tell you, called some 
time ago on Dr, Drury" in Devonshire, and was much 

>» Jeremiah Markland, born 1693, died 1776, editor 
of several plays of Euripides and the Silva of Statius. 

* Benjamin Heath, Esq., LL. D., one of the first classical 
scholars of his age. His Note in Tragicos Grecos and 
Revisal of Shakspeare’s Text are wellknown. Dr. Drury, 
Head Master of Harrow, married his youngest daughter. 

« Dr. George Heath, Head Master of Eton and Canon 
of Windsor. 

* Richard Bentley, the eminent critic and classical 
echolar. 

‘ Samuel Butler, Head Master of Shrewsbury School, 
and subsequently Bishop of Lichfield. 

* T. Stanley, commentator on Aischylus. Dr. Butler 
edited the Greek dramatist with his own and Stanley's 
notes, in eight volumes octavo. 

b The Rev. Joseph Drury, D.D., was, in 1785, elected 
Head Master of Harrow when only thirty-six years of 
age. A letter of his in Moore’s Life of Byron (vol. i. 
p- 50, third ed.) shows the impressions which “ his earl 
intercourse with the young noble ” had on him ; althoug 
indications of any genius in Byron were perceptible to 
few besides. Dr. Drury retired in 1805 to his little 
estate of Cockwood, in the parish of Dawlish, where he 
died on Jan. 9, 1834. He was Prebend of Dultingcote 
(dio, Wells), and grandfather of my friend Col. Heber 
Drury, late of the H.E.I.C.8, 








leased with his reception. Pray give m 
veemente and best aden to Dr. Butler a Pah 

ell Lowndes‘ that I have received his letter, and sha} 
welcome him very heartily on the 29th of July, 

“T am, dear sir, your very faithful well-wishing anj 
very respectful obedient servant, 8. Pare” 

8. R. TownsHenp Marzg, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


A. H. HALLAM ON THE STAGE, 


Mr. R. H. Shepherd, in his Tennysoniana, 
alludes to the private theatricals at Cambridge 
years ago, and to the performance of Much di 
about Nothing, in which Mr. J. M. Kemble ¢ 
whom Tennyson prophesied that he would be 

A latter Luther, and a soldier priest,” 


performed the part of Dogberry, and A. H. Hallam 
over whose ethereal eyes there was “ the bar of 
Michael Angelo,” that of Verges. Turning ove 
some papers the other day I came upon the epilogy 
and cast of the characters. I am told thatiti 
rather rare ; therefore it may be of interest tp 
lovers of Tennyson, perhaps to some besides, Itis 
as follows :— 

“ Epilogue to Shakspeare’s ‘Comedy of Much Ai 
about Nothing. Performed Friday, 19th March, 18%, 
and printed at the request of the Performers, Cam 
bridge, Printed by James Hodson, Trinity Street, 180 
Cast of the Characters. 
eee 
. W. Blane. 
. FitzRoy. 

. Monteith. 

A. O'Brien. 
. Arundell, 
H. Moore. 





Don Pedro 
Don John 
Leonato 
Claudio ... 
Benedick 
Antonio 
Borachio 
Conrade 
Friar 
Dogberry 
Verges ... 
Seacoal ... 
Oatcake ... 
Sexton ... 
Hero 
Beatrice... 
Ursula 


try 0 ed b> bt by 


4 bey 


. H, Hallam, 
B. Bowes, 

. Bruce, 

. Vandeleur, 


. L. Kirwan. 
R. M. Milnes, 
oe E. H. Bunbury. 
Margaret... ... ... «» H, Clarke. 
Stage Manager ... R. M. Milnes. 
Epilogue. 
Before our corps their scenic task renew— 
Gentles—I would a word or two with you— 
And fear not—Benedick forgets to sneer, 
When he remembers he is acting—here— 
And Beatrice, your graces to obtain, 
Anxiously doffs ‘ her Ladyship Disdain.’ 
[Looking at Beat 


> Peal 


Qa0a 


Some weeks ago we tortured every ear 

With the trite nonsense of a scribbling peer *— 
To-night we dare the opposite extreme, 

And Shakspeare, Nature’s noble, is our theme: 
But chance if then we sank our shaft too low, 
To-night we aim too high—well—be it so— 


! W. Lowndes, author of the Dillieqraphers Manel 
* The Follies of Fashion, by Lord Glengall. 
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cause is good—and it may claim some praise, 
To have restored the forms of Shakspeare’s days ; 
| Pointing to the Ladies, 
When the men-ladies, as their parts might fall, 
Were taught to trip and simper and ‘speak small ’"— 
And, when delayed, th’ impatient Monarch raved, 
Th’ excuse was—‘ Sire, the Queen is not yet shaved,’ 
"Twas thus we chose to act—the risk to run— 
Our will has triumphed—and the play is done— 
No power has tightened the scholastic rein, 
And gate-bill thunders have been hurled in vain— 
What if we thus our unchecked course pursue, 
Who dares to tell us what we may not do? 
Why may we not in living truth upraise, 
The masquing merriments of antient days ? 
Why may we not, at no far moment, see 
Juliets M.A., and Romeos D.D,? 
Then shall the witches dance—or Cesar fall 
Stabbed by his Brutus, in a college hall. 
Then in most tender converse shall be seen, 
An amorous Proctor and an ogling Dean— 
While Heads of Houses don the gameson gear, 
And * * * * * make a grand debut in Lear ! 
Some short time more—the Drama shall replace 
Buclid’s grim frown, and Algebra’s lean face, 
And they who, lusting after laurels, now 
Gaze with such rapture on a curve's cold brow— 
Or who in deference to a Father’s word, 
Pay forced addresses to an ugly surd— 
Shall find, within our Drama's golden store, 
Garlands to win and beauty to adore. 


‘You're going out in honcurs—my dear fellow ?” 
*Yes—I shall take my Master's in Othello, — 

‘And I, more humble, for my Senior Op., 

In Charles the second—take up Captain Copp.’— 
‘What, you not passed ?’—‘ No, for the rascals say 
I acted well—but, did not know the play.’ 
‘Hamlet—the Senior Wrangler,—the Buffoon 

In Twelfth Night—second,—Cato—Wooden Spoon.” 


Are these the phantoms of a stage-sick brain ? 
Well, we have other hopes not quite so vain. 

Tho’ some, full sated with collegiate lore, 

May tread these boards, or shift these ecenes, no more— 
Tho’ all of us too soon may actors be 

On wider stage, with sadder scenery— 

Still other Tyro’s shall give utterance here, 

New hands applaud them and new voices cheer ; 
And fan to flame the fire we humbly lit— 

The simple exercise of harmless wit— 

While fresh rewarde, each rising genius hail, 

Till Time itself—or Trinity shall fail. 


But ere our artless pageant disappear, 
We ask one boon—if in some after year, 
In evening hours, your eye should chance to light 
On any name you recognised to-night— 
On some brief record of their mortal lot— 
Married or murdered, ruined, or what not ? 
While natural thought returns upon its track 
Just pause, and murmur ere you call it back, 
With pleasant memory, sipping the liqueur— 
Yes, yes, he was a Cambridge Amateur.’ ” 


_Tt may be worth while to note that the punctua- 
ay freely queried by the press reader, reproduces 
Ye original. D. B. Bricutwett, 





Hautzt Marsnatt, D.D.—I am desirous of 
lng something of this well-known divine, and 
ascertaining to what family of Lincolnshire Mar- 





shalls he belonged. He was parson of Odiham, co. 
Southampton, in 1622. He married, at St. Augus- 
tine and St. Faith’s, London, Nov. 19, 1622, 
Sarah Gudson of St. Christopher’s by the Ex- 
change. He was precentor of Lincoln Cathedral 
(in which he was buried), and was collated pre- 
bendary of South Scarle, June 10, 1632 (Le 
Neve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 207). His will, 
in which he is described as “of the Close, Lin- 
coln, Doctor of Divinity,” is dated July, 1652, and 
is nuncupative. He devises land in Lincoln to his 
daughter and heir; house he lives in to his 
nephew Hamlet Joyce, who lived with him ; re- 
sidue to wife. Administration was granted to her 
by P.C.C. as Sarah Marshall, Sept. 26, 1653 (Brent, 
207). Her will, as Sarah Marshall, of the Close, 
Lincoln, is dated Sept. 15, 1666. If she dies in 
Lincoln to be buried by late husband, Dr. Hamlet 
Marshall, in the cathedral there. She leaves 
leases of houses in the parish of St. Olave, South- 
warke, to brothers John and Nicholas Joyce. 
Gives silver communion plate to South Scarle 
Church, near Newarke. Mentions several rela- 
tives named Joyce, Skelton, and Magginson. 
Proved in P.C.C. Nov. 3, 1666 (Mico, 167). 
Hamlet Marshall was a Royalist, and com- 
pounded. I gather the following from the Royalist 
Composition papers in the Public Record Office, 
second series, xli. 797-801: Hamlet Marshall, 
doctor in divinity. His delinquency that he re- 
sided in the king’s garrison. He petitioned May 1, 
1649. Lands at and near Lincoln and in parish of 
St. Olave, Southwarke. Whole value 56/. 9s. 
before the wars. He compounded at one third, 
viz., 1461. His father, of the same Christian name, 
was prebendary of All Saints’ in Hungate, in Lin- 
coln Cathedral, installed May 15, 1596, and was 
sticceeded in that dignity by William Covell, 
Sert. 22, 1612 (Le Neve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 
101). His will, as “ Hamlett Marshall, of Stainton 
juxta Langworth, co. Lincoln, clarke,” is dated 
Oct. 12, 1611. To be buried in the chancel or 
—_ of the parish church of Stainton. Mentions 
Joane my wife. 100 marks among all my 
grandchildren when they come of age. To god- 
child Hamlet Pickerin, 101. Elizabeth Osney. 
To my daughter Alice Hudleston, 61. 13s, 4d. 
To my daughter Isabell Kingestone, 6/. 13s, 4d. 
Mentions also Mr. John Duncalfe, clerk, and 
Hamlet Duncalfe, his son. Mr. William San- 
derson. Dr. and Mrs. Parker. John Parker. 
John Redferne. Mr. Samuel Houghton. Unto 
my son Hamlett Marshall, clarke, the advow- 
son, &c., of the vicarage of Legsbie ; said son to 
present Mr. John Duncalfe, clerk, immediately 
after my decease ; he to resign his present vicarage 
to the dean and chapter, to the use of Richard 
Pharum, clarke. Poor of Scotherne. My son 
Marshall his wife. Son Hamlet Marshall to be 
sole executor. Thomas Twell (Twells, Tivell?) and 
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Francis Johnson supervisors, Proved by said 
executor, March 13, 1613, in P.C.C. (Lawe, 66). 
His wife Joane must have died about the same 
time as he did, for I find her administration in 
P.C.C., dated March 21, 1613/4, as of the city of 
Lincoln, widow, to (her son) Hamlett Marshall, 
clerk, vicar of Christchurch, Newgate. 

That there were other members of this family 
-who had the peculiar Christian name Hamlet, and 
are therefore probably related to these persons, I learn 
from the index to the wills in the Consistory Court 
at Lincoln, where I find Hamlet Marshall of Stain- 
ton, will 1612, folio 291, and Hamlett Marshall of 
Bamber, will 1661, folio 365. The will of Hamett 
Marshall of Thornton was proved in 1719. 

Georce W. Marsuatt, 
60, Onslow Gardens, 8, W, 


 SoLAMEN MISERIS SOCIOS HABUISSE DOLORIS,” 
&c.—This well-known line has been inquired for 
from time to time in “N. & Q.,” but the source 
of it has not been ascertained. It appears, 
so far as I have learnt, in three different forms. 
The first is, “Solamen miseris socios habuisse 
malorum.” This occurs in M. Neander’s Ethice 
vetus et sapiens veterum Latinorum sapientum, 
Lips., 1590, p. 411. The second is, “Solamen 
miseris socios habuisse doloris.” It is so inserted 
in the index to Winterton’s Poete Méinores Greci, 
Cambr., 1652, the reference being to a fragment of 
Timocles, in which there are these lines :— 

mwapayvyas otv dpovtidwy dvetparo 

Tavras’ 6 yap vous Tov idivv AnOnv AaBav 

pos dAXotpiwte Yuxaywy Geis rhb 

pel HSovis arnrAGe radevbes & apa. 

There are translations of these lines in collections 
by Hertel, Basil., 1560, p. 652, and H. Stephens, 
1569, p. 450, but in neither of these is there amy 
resemblance to the line itself. It occurs also 
in this second form in the Index Poeticus, 
Lond., 1695, s.v. “Consolatio,” but there is no 
clue to the authorship of the line in the places 
to which reference is made. The third is, “ So- 
lamen miserum socios habuisse malorum.” This 
occurs in M. O. W. Schonheim’s Proverbia Illus- 
trata et Applicata in Usum Juventutis, Lips., 1728, 
p. 227. ft is very possible that the line is one of 
the ddéo7rora which cannot be traced to any par- 
ticular author, but which have traditionally de- 
scended, and have been inserted in collections of 
commonplaces. I have not been able to see Neander 
nor Schonheim, and the references to them are 
from W. Binder’s Nov. Thes. Adag. Lat., Stutt., 
1866. 

The sentiment is expressed by Seneca in his 
Consolatio ad Polybium, c. xxxi.: “ Est autem hoc 
ipsum solatii loco, inter multos dolorem suum 
ividere : qui quia dispensatur inter plures exigua 


GAAy aixia Kai 7) ivopoipia TOV KaxGv, dyoup 
tiva dpws, Td peta ToAAOY, Kovduory (lib, Fi 
75, 6), which Dr. Arnold (note, ibid.) translates: 
“Their disgrace, though it had not withstanding 
some alleviation in their sufferings being equally 
shared, the alleviation, namely, expressed in th 
common saying, ‘ that they were endured in com. 
pany,’” &c. 

But a still earlier instance of this sentimen 
is in the story which Valerius Maximus relates of 
Solon (lib. vii. cap. ii. ext. § 3), of whom he says 
that, when he saw one of his friends oppressed 
with grief, he led him to the citadel and bade hin 
look upon the houses which were below on 
side, and think of the ills which were the lot of 
the past and present and future inhabitants of 
them all, and then cease to lament the sorrows of 
human life as peculiar to himself. 

The expression of Electra may also be remem. 
bered, which Porson translates thus: “ For Iam 
no longer able by myself to draw up the weight of 
grief which is in the opposite scale” (Soph., Electr, 
119-20), 

At a later period there is this variation of e- 
pression in reference to the sentiment, in the chorus 
of the fourth act of the Troades of Seneca :— 

“ Dulce merenti populus dolentum, 
Dulce lamentis resonare gentes. 
Lentius luctus lacrimzeque mordent, 
Turba quas fletu simili frequentat. 
Semper, ah, semper dolor est malignus : 
Gaudet in multos sua fata mitti, 
Seque non solum placuisse poenz, 
Ferre quam sortem patiuntur omnes, 
Nemo recusat.”’ 
Ep. MARsHALL. 

[See “N. & Q.,” 1* S. viii, 272; 2° S. i. 57, 101; 448 

x. 430; 5th 8. iv. 365, 400.] 


“Promprorium Parvotorum.”—I have lately 
had occasion to use Mr. Way’s admirable edition 
of this work very frequently, and to study it rather 
closely. The more I used it the more I wondered 
at its marvellous accuracy, as well as the wide 
learning of the editor. There are, however, a few 
slips in the work, and the following list will show 
those which I have noticed in the first part of the 
volume :—Introd., p. liii, 1. 5, after “ 1468” add 
“16th December”; 1. 7, for “ Latin.” read “ Eng- 
lish and Latin.” P. 8, col. 2, 1. 13, for “ flownyge” 
read “ flowynge”; and in note 4, ll. 1 and 4 of the 
verses, for “remue” read “reume.” P. 28, note 5, 
for “pizan” read “pizan.” P. 29, note 4, the 
quotation is from the Ortus Vocabulorum. P. %, 
transpose notes 4 and 5. P. 105, note 1, L. 8, far 
“ A crowde, corus lira; Corista, qui vel que 
in eo” read “ A crowde, corus sine h litera; 
rista qui vel que canit in eo.” Mr. Way apparently 
read “sine” for “sine” and “lira” for “If 
Lord Monson’s MS., which is now before mé,# 





debet apud te parte subsidere.” Thucydides speaks | 
of a Greek proverb to the same effect : Kai piv 7 | 


plain enough; but even if there could be ay 
doubt on the point, that the correct reading #@ 
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[ have given, it is proved by the second copy of the 
Catholicon, MS: Addit. 15,562, which has “ Corus 
sine aspiracione,” &e. P. 133, the quotation from 
the Medulla, as given in note 4 of p. 132 and 
pote 4, p. 133 do not agree, probably they are from 
different MSS. P. 137, note 4, for “elfadyr” read 
“eldfadyr.” P. 157, col. 1, for “ Frrmerye” read 
“Permerye.” P. 303, col. 2, for “ Lyyf, holy” read 
“Lyyf-holy.” This slip was pointed out by Prof. 
Skeat in his note to P. Plowman, C. os er 
. o H, 


A Mopzern Successor to Commopore Tron- 
yioy.—Those who remember the famous occupants 
of the “Garrison” in Peregrine Pickle may be in- 
terested in the following extract from a leading 
article in the Standard of the 7th inst., with regard 
toa gentleman now deceased :— 

“He lived in an old mansion surrounded by a high 
wall,in which he preserved military discipline as if it 
were a garrison in a state of siege, firing signal guns at 

hours, and otherwise behaving as if he believed 
his life in danger. His bed was decorated with black 
bearse-plames and human skulls, which, he said, re- 
minded him each night of the eternity he had to expect. 
He believed, or professed to believe, in the transmigra- 
tion of souls, and treated his dogs as if they were inarti- 
culate human beings, honouring them with the ceremony 
of Christian sepulture, and leaving to the survivors 
among them legacies, in trust, under his will. In all 
other respects he was a shrewd man of the world, a 
gentleman, an accomplished scholar, and fitted to mix 
in any society.” 

In Macmillan’s Magazine for July, 1873, there 
was a somewhat similar account of a Hertfordshire 
worthy, Capt. Hinde, who lived in an old-fashioned 
country house called Preston Castle, and was sup- 
posed to be the real original of My Uncle Toby 
im Tristram Shandy, although Sterne has been 
accused of copying in this instance from Smollett. 
The above extract shows, however, that real life 
an produce more than one of these eccentric 


characters, R. 


Pepickres wot In Marsnati’s “ Genea- 
wooist’s Guipe.”—If all persons who come across 
pedigrees not indexed in this valuable book would 
send references to them to “N. & Q.,” possessors 
of the work could note them in their copies, and 
the compiler would be informed of them for use in 
4 second edition. Here are some to begin with. 
Ina Memoir of Gabriel Goodman, Dean of West- 
muster, &., by Rev. Rich. Newcome, M.A. 
(printed by R. Jones, at the Taliesin Press, Ruthin, 
1825), the following pedigrees (parts of one large 
tabular pedigree) are given in Appendix S.: Banks 
of Corfe Castle, Chambers of Lleweni, Goodman of 
Rathin, Jones of Celligynan, Lewis of Llanfihangel, 
Lioyd of Rhydriel, Mostyn of Segrwyd, Parry of 

emerton, Price of Liwyn-yn, Salusbury of Rig, 
Sapleton of Rotherfield Greys, Thelwall of Plas y 

aed, Thelwall of Cefn Coch, Thomas of Coed 


Helen, Wynn of Maes y Coed, Wynn of Plas 
Llanefydd. 

In Collections for a Genealogy of Henzey, Tyttery, 
and Tyzack, by H. 8. Grazebrook (Stourbridge, 
printed for the author by J. T. Ford, 1877), the 
following pedigrees (in narrative form) occur: 
Addenbroke of Oldswinford, p. 32, note ; Bate of 
Stourbridge, p. 64 ; Brettell of Stourbridge, p. 69; 
Buchanan, p. 50; Cardale of Dudley, p. 55 ; Dixon 
of Dudley, p. 45; Godwin of Abbot’s Bromley, 
p. 41; Henzey of Amblecote, p. 32; Hill of Dennis, 
p. 69; Homfray of Penline Castle, p. 52, note ; 
Jervis, p. 47; Jeston of Oldswinford, p. 56; 
Littlewood of Amblecote, p. 66 ; Pidcock of the 
Platts, p. 80. 

All the pedigrees mentioned in this note have 
the required three generations of descent in the 
male line ; but is not this qualification too low? 

VIGoRN. 

Clent, Stourbridge, 


Tue Seven Names or ovr Lorp.—The ex- 
pression “for his nameys seuen” occurs in the 
Romance of Guy of Warwick (edited for the E. E. 
Text Society by Prof. Zupitza), at ll. 2682 and 
11973, and the editor says, “I do not know what 
seven names are meant.” A friend has kindl 
supplied me with the following explanation, whic 
I have no doubt is correct. By the “names seven” 
may possibly be meant the names giventoour Lord in 
the seven Greater Antiphons sung at Vespers from 
the 17th to the 23rd of December, which can be 
found in the Roman Breviary or in a Vesperal, viz., 
“© Sapientia,” &c. The expression “ for his names 
seven” also occurs in the Life of St. Alexius, 
34/306 Laud i. MS., edited with Adam Davys 5 
Dreams for the E. E. Text Society by Mr. Fur- 
nivall. B. de We 

\ the Calendar of the Book of Common Prayer the 
title of the first of these Antiphons is printed under its 
proper day in the pre-Reformation ritual, and the sub- 
mers! of them is embodied in Hymn 49, A, and M. Re- 
vised. 


Tom Browy.—In Blackwood for February, the 
writer of a very able review of Dr. Hill Burton’s 
Reign of Queen Anne professes entire ignorance 
of the clever scapegrace known in literature as 
Tom Brown. He speaks of him as “an unknown 
worthy, who might be Dr. Burton’s own invention, 
so new is he to our ears at least.” Surely the 
author of the famous epigram 

“T do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell,” &c. 


is not quite such a nominis umbra as a statement 





|of this kind would seem to indicate. He is a 
| satirist of a high order. He died in 1704, “and 
| was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
near the remains of Mrs. Behn, with whom he was 
intimate in her lifetime.” His Quaker’s Grace is 
'a prose Holy Willie's Prayer, and in the Satire 
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upon an Ignorant Quack there are strokes not 
unworthy to rank with some of the best in Death 
and Dr. Hornbook. One readily thinks, too, of 
another famous satire when reading Brown’s 
Comical Panegyric on a Louse. His Letters from 
the Dead to the Living are a mine of pungent wit 
and racy mirth. Over and above all these things 
there are his plays, which even modern readers 
(with competent discernment) might look into 
with profit. I possess a little volume entitled 
The Beauties of Tom Brown, with a life by C. H. 
Wilson of the Inner Temple. It was printed in 
London, in 1808, for T, and R. Hughes and others, 
the printer being L. Harrison, 379, Strand. I 
should like to know whether it is rare. 
THomas BAYNE. 


Cettic Lirerature.—In a recent notice in the 
Times of some old romances from the Celtic, the 
critic, after referring to “the author’s taste and 
literary talent,” adds, “ We use the word ‘author’ 
advisedly instead of translator or compiler, because 
we doubt not there is much in his method of 
arrangement,” &c. He then adds that “to those 
who know how resolutely Dr. Johnson ventured to 
deny the existence of written Erse, it will be a 
surprise to hear of ‘a great body of [ancient] 
manuscript literature.’ ” 

There are two points in the above worthy of 
remark. Though it would be unreasonable to 
expect critics, or any writers, to be experts on all 
subjects, it might be expected that most literary 
men had at least heard of such a remarkable pub- 
lication as the Rerum Hibernicarusa Scriptores 
Veteres, from the MSS. at Stowe, which Sir James 
Mackintosh and others pronounced one of the most 
splendid of modern times, or Dr. O’Donovan’s 
Four Masters, not to speak of Miss Brooke's 
Reliques or Hardiman’s Irish Minetrelsy. 

But what is even more remarkable is the refer- 
ence to what Dr. Johnson said, or, rather, to what 
he did not say. What Johnson said was that the 
Highland Gaelic was an unwritten language ; but 
in the same breath he added that the Welsh and 
Irish were cultivated languages. 

Any one may see in Keating’s History of Ire- 
land a summary of many of the poems and ro- 
mances, a number of which still exist in MS. at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and elsewhere. Among 
others was the copy of the Four Gospels attri- 
buted to St. Columba, and remarkable for the 
beauty of its penmanship and illumination, stolen 
some years ago from the library of Trinity College, 
but whether since recovered I am not aware. 

H. R. M. 


Arm-1n-Arm.—In the interesting letter repro- 
duced by Mr. Henprixs (ante, p. 51), Ephraim 
Chambers refers to French men and women 
walking arm-in-arm. In my time this was 
looked upon in France as a kind of social in- 





a 
decency and a ridiculous habit of Engli 
and Englishwomen. Now the French fashiong 
not walking arm-in-arm has prevailed for som 
time in England. Drinking light beer in be 
countries is a new story as well as an old One 
There is no doubt Chambers was quite right aboy 
the absence of a scattered population. It isa wel. 
known fact not only there, Lut in many othe 
countries, arising from political and social cause 
In countries in Europe where there were scatter 
houses there were castles or moated farms, &8 many 
of us have seen. Hyver Carre 


A Weppine Banquet IN 1767.—The following 
curious account of a wedding banquet in 176, 
may be allowed to follow suit on those of a Romy 
banquet (5 §S. xii. 506), and of an English ba 
quet (ante, p. 32). The extract is copied from th 
Nottingham Journal, Sept. 26, 1767. It willl 
noticed that it corroborates what has lately bee 
referred to in “ N. & Q.,” viz., the singular custom 
of making characteristic remarks on occasions o 
this sort. I should be greatly obliged if any d 
your readers would give me some informationm 
specting the family of the “titled chimney-sweeper” 
the founder of the feast and brother of the bride: 

** We hear from Newark that last Tuesday Mr. Richard 
Ives of that place was married to Miss Polly Gilbert, 
sister to Sir Charles Gilbert, Chimney-Sweeper ther: 
Eighteen Maidens in white attended the Bride & 
Church. The Nuptials were celebrated at Sir Charles 
House in Barnby-gate, where a costly dinner was pr 
vided, and the company, consisting of Eighty personso 
both sex, dined on the following articles: A large Bub 
tock and Sirloin of Beef weighing five Stone; Two Ham 
and Eight Couple of Fowls; Three Geese and two Peck 
of Apples made into sauce; a Leg and Shoulder df 
Mutton; a Loin of Veal; Two Couple of Rabbits; Bigh 
baked Plumb and four Rice Puddings; four Hunting 
Puddings ; Ten dozen of Cheese Cakes; Ten dozend 
Tarts; and Ten dozen of French Rowls. The Bride 
Cake, which was made at Grantham, cost a Guina 
The Bridegroom is a sober Man of small Fortune, ani 
the Bride an agreeable young Lady of unknown Fortune” 

F. D. 

Nottingham. 


Féxetoy.—It is perhaps worth noting thi 
almost whenever the name of Fénelon occum 
casually in English print it is misspelled Fénélon; 
and I think I may add that the good archbishops 
name rarely leaves an Englishman’s lips withow 
the double accent. Henry Arrwetl. 

Barnes, 


Booxs not 1n THE British Mrsevm (ee 
“N. & Q.,” 5" S. xii. 245, 266, 286, 306, 366, 
426, 445; 6" S. i. 114).—Jllustrations of the 
History of Aberdeen and Banffshire, Aberd,, 
1843, &c., 4to., Spalding Club. The first three 
volumes only in the British Museum, el 
bound and gilt edged, but well-nigh useless, # 
the last volume of the series contains the 
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The series was completed some years ago, and the 
Spalding Club no longer exists. C. 8. K. 

Kensington, W. 

A Serwon py THE Rev. P. Brontit.—I have 
in my possession a magazine of January, 1825, 
entaining “A Sermon Preached in Haworth 
Church, Yorkshire, September 12th, 1824, in 
reference to an Earthquake, and remarkable 
Erption of Mud and Water, which had taken 

ten days before in that Chapelry,” signed 

. Bronté, Incumbent of Haworth. I am not 
aware that the sermon has appeared elsewhere, 
and should therefore be glad to lend the volume 
toany one interested in the Bronte family. 

DEFNIEL. 

Plymouth. 


Paytomime : ScHoon Boarp Inspector.—From 
this season dates his succession to the pantomimic 
hierarchy lost by the parish beadle and so largely 
enjoyed by the policeman. H. C. 


Jous Day.—Would you kindly allow me to 
oention in the columns of “ N. & Q.” that I intend 
to publish, by subscription, the six plays of John 
Day! I shall be happy to forward particulars to 
any of your readers. A. H. Buiuey. 

3, Clifton Gardens, Cliftonville, Margate. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
¢ family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
mamesand addresses to their queries, in order that the 
aswers may be addressed to them direct. 


Porg as A Dravcursmay.—There is a frontis- 
piece to Knapton’s edition of Pope’s Essay on 
Man, 1748, which, according to the “ Advertise- 
ment,” “was design’d and drawn by Mr. Pope 
himself” It represents “the Vanity of human 
Glory, in the false pursuits after Happiness.” A 
shattered statue has fallen from its pedestal, which 
inscribed “ Viro immortali,” and the fragments 
litter the foreground. A monumental structure 
behind, lettered “Sic transit gloria mundi,” is 
surmounted by a skull crowned with bays, an ex- 
tinguished candle, and a cobweb ; lower down, on 
4 ledge, are a music-book and broken flageolet. 
A truncated column at the back bears the words 
Capitoli immobile saxum” ; a ruin, “Roma 
ema.” In front of these last is a figure thus 
described in the “ Advertisement ” :— 
“Nor is there less expression in the bearded Philo- 
wopher uitting by a fountain running to waste [it pours 
wm & lion's mask at his side}, and blowing up bubbles 
with a straw from a small portion of water taken out of 
&, in a dirty dish ; admirably representing the vain 
# of Sehool- Philosophy, that, with a little artificial 
We, sits inventing airy arguments in support of false 
«ince, while the human Understanding at large is 
te lie waste and uncultivated.” 





The plate has no engraver’s name; but on a 
little slab, in the left corner, is “a: PopPe inv.” 
Underneath the plate line is a couplet, and “ Pub- 
lished by J. & P. Knapton, Feb. 6th, 1744.” The 
whole, it will be seen, has certain affinities with 
Hogarth’s later print of The Bathos, 1764 ; indeed 
it is included in the Forster volume of Hogarth 
prints at South Kensington. It would be in- 
teresting to have some further particulars respecting 
it. Perhaps F. G., or some other contributor of 
“N. & Q.,” can supply them ? 

Austin Dosson, 


A Fotto Epition oF SHAKSPEARE WANTED.— 
Dr. Severn, in his edition of the Diary of John 
Ward, Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon in the seven- 
teenth century, says (p. 33) :— 

“Ina copy of the folio edition of Shakespeare, formerly 
in the possession of the Rev. J. Ward, ‘ W. Shakspeare ’ 
is written ona slip of paper sey in, probably a genuine 
autograph obtained by Mr. Ward.” 

Can any one tell me the present locality of this 
volume ? J. O. Haturwevt-Pxi.uirrs, 


Toe Universe compared with “an infinite 
sphere, the centre of which is everywhere, and the 
circumference nowhere.”—There is a well-known 
passage in Pascal’s Thoughts in which this com- 
parison occurs. M. Havet has traced this idea 
through Rabelais, Gerson, Vincent de Beauvais, 
and others up to Empedocles. The same simile, 
however, is employed by Caryl in his Commentary 
on Job, and by Henry Church in his treatise on 
God and Man. As the former of these was 
published 1644-1666, and the latter in 1637, 
while the first edition of Pascal was not printed 
until 1669, from whom did they obtain it? M. 
Havet supposes that there may have been some 
collection of sayings of the ancient philosophers 
current in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
which has since been lost. Can some reader of 
“N. & Q.” throw any light upon this question ? 

G. 8. 


Carpinat Newman will (D.V.) enter his 
eightieth year on the 21st of the present month. 
He was baptized in the church of St. Bennet Fink 
in the City of London. If this be one of the 
churches that has been pulled down, who has the 
custody of the registers of that church ? 

R. B. 


Yorxsuire Coartucaries.—Isanything known 
of the present possessors or the whereabouts of the 
following chartularies ?—(1) a chartulary of Helagh 
Priory, mentioned by Dugdale as being in the pos- 
session of Lord Wharton ; (2) one of Rievaulx, also 
mentioned by Dugdale as being in the possession 
of Wm. Lite, of Wilburton, in Cambridgeshire, 
and another of the same abbey believed to have 
been in the possession of the Duke of Rutland 
about 1730; (3) a chartulary of Whitby, in the 
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possession of Anthony, Earl of Kent, in 1697, and 
in 1739 in that of the Duke of Kent (this chartulary 
formerly belonged to William Cecil, Lord Burgh- 
ley); and another of the same abbey said by 
Dodsworth to have belonged to Richard Gascoigne. 
Is any chartulary of Guisbrough Priory known 
except that now amongst the Cottonian MSS. ? 
Srppa.L. 


Lives Quorep sy Hannan More.—In 1823 
Hannah More, writing to Mr. Wilberforce about 
an argument of Irving’s, complains of the preacher’s 
“boldly prying into the awful mysteries of judg- 
ment.” This brings to her mind, she says, some 
lines which she wrote in her copy-book at eight 
years old, adding, “I know not who wrote them.” 
Excellent woman as she was, devoted to works of 
benevolence and charity, she does not quote them 
with any disapproval nor think them at all 
shocking :— 

“ Query was made— What did Jehovah do 

Before the world its first foundations knew ? 

The answer was—He made a hell for such 

As were too curious and would learn too much.” 

Life of William Wilberforce, by his Sons, 
838, v. 190. 

No doubt such a query was absurd, for it could 
never be answered; but surely it was a very 
harmless speculation, and must have occurred to 
the mind of many intelligent children. Who 
could the author have been who imagined, instead 
of a beneficent Creator, a Being willing to contrive 
beforehand a hell, to punish the harmless curiosity 
of little children yet unborn ? J. Dixon. 


PRECEDENCE OF THE Lorp Hicn ALMoNER.— 
Twenty or more years ago I inquired, through the 
medium of “N. & Q.,” what position in the table 
of English precedency should be assigned to the 
Lord High Almoner. As I received no reply, I 
hope to be excused for introducing the following 
extract from “ The List of Officers of His Majesty’s 
Household,” MS. 74 of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and for asking if this be really the rank in prece- 
dence of the Lord High Almoner: “Captain of 
the Guard ; Master of the Jewel House; 4 Clerks 
of the Kitchen ; 2 Master Cooks ; 3 Clerks of the 
Spicery ; Knight Harbinger ; Almoner ; Dean of 
the Chapel ; Subdean, Clerk of the Closet ; Master 
of the Horse ; Master of the Horse to the Queen ; 
4 Equerries ; 2 Sadlers.” M. K. 


[No position is assigned either in Burke or Foster. ] 


Scorrish Witts.—Are these now collected and 
reserved in the General Register House, Edin- 
urgh ? 

Deyizens 1N IrEtanp.—Are there lists pre- 
served (and, if so, where ?) of British settlers made 
denizens of that country from the reign of James I. 
to that of Charles II, ? 0. 5 

Kensington. 


. 





ae 

“Dacoer-cueaP.”—The devil “may buy y 
even dagger-cheap,” says Bp. Andrewes, jp, 
passage quoted by Canon Farrar in his Life 
J. TR 


Christ, ch. ix. What does he mean? 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Marruew Bocsincer, THE Dwarr or Nig, 
puRG.—Is anything known of this extraordingy 
man further than what is given in Smith’s Historie 
and Literary Curiosities? He was exhibited jy 
England about the year 1716, and the following 
a copy of a bill setting forth his wonders ;— 

“By Avrnority. Lately Arriv’d and to be seeng 
the Globe, and Duke of Marlborough’s Head (*) in Pg 
Street. A German born without Hands, Feet, or Thighs 
(that never was in this Kingdom before) who does mu 
miraculous Actions as none else can do with Hands aj 
Feet : He has had the Honour to perform before mg 
Kings and Princes, particularly several Times befoy 
King George. He makes a Pen, and writes several Hands 
as quick and as well as any Writing Master, and wil 
write with any one fora Wager. He draws faces toth 
Life, and Coats of Armes, Pictures, Flowers, &c., wit 
a Pen very curiously : He threads a Needle very quick; 
shuffles a pack of cards, and deals them very swift, Ih 
plays upon the Dulcimer as well as any Musician: He 
does many surprizing things with Cups and Balls af 
gives the Curious great Satisfaction thereby: He php 
at Skittles several ways very well: Shaves himself vey 
dexterously: and many other Things too tedious to insert 

“This is written by Matthew Buchinger at Londo 
1716/7, born without hands and feet at Anspack 1674 the 


3 Jan’.” 
J. N.B 
28, Highbury Place. 


Barton Witrorp.—A volume of poems ws 
published in or about 1821 by Barton Wilford, 
who was a poetic contributor to the pages of th 
Literary Chronicle in 1821. Is Barton Wilford 
a pseudonym, or is it the author’s real name? 

R. Iyeuts. 


Can Cats sez In THE DarkK—not in a 
puscular light, but in absolute darkness? I find 
it is a very general opinion, expressed very di 
matically, that they can. In Maunder’s Treasury 
of Natural History it is written that “ cats eye 
are better adapted for vision at night than inthe 
day-time, and they are thus fitted for discovering 
and surprising their prey.” In Chambers’s + 
cyclopedia, article “ Cat,” we are told that “ the 
animal can see in a very feeble light, and isthe 
adapted for those nocturnal habits to which, eve 
in domestication, it shows so strong a natural te 
dency.” James Hoorsk 

Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


Ropert Granam: Janet Homwe.—Will some 
one tell me whether Robert Graham, who 
Janet Hume, of the family, if not a daughter, @ 
Hume of Castle Hume, Fermanagh, was 3 son @ 
grandson of a Marquis of Montrose? He wis 
either a brother or first cousin to Rev. John Gre 
ham, D.D., who came to America, Chester, NB, 
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= 
shout 1730. Robert Graham came about the same 
time to the same place. He had seven children, 
gli born in Ireland. His marriage must, therefore, 
have taken place about 1700. Will some one also 
say what relationship Janet Hume bore to the 
Humes of Castle Hume ? 
Freperic Grecory Forsyts. 
§2 State Street, Portland, Me., U.S.A, 


“Tye Larrp o’ Cockren.”—A recent writer in 
one of the leading reviews, in speaking of the late 
Alexander Wallace, who was known for his expan- 
sion of several well-known Scottish songs into 
readable stories, said it was now generally believed 
that the spirited song The Laird o’ Cockpen was 
written by Miss Ferrier, the author of Marriage. 
Is Prof. Morley wrong, then, in assigning the song 
to Lady Nairne, as he does in Library of English 
Literature, i. 476 ? THomas Bayne, 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

[See Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. } 


Paixtinc BY Evectriciry.—Can any of your 
correspondents explain the meaning of engravings 
printed by electricity? I have before me a land- 
sape apparently partly etched and finished up 
with the graver. Underneath is the inscription 
“Printed by electricity, S. Hickling.” I imagine 
that the electricity applies to the motive power 
by which the press was worked. Ye 


History or Mapetey, Cueaptie, &c.— Wanted 
the title of a topographical history of Madeley, 
Cheadle, and the district around, which was pub- 
lished about a year and a half ago. 

G. PARKER. 


A Famity Portrait sy Garysporover.— 
Having the above, which is in its original state, I 
should be glad to know what is the best way to 
preserve it without so-called “ restoration.” 

S. Surmertanp SaFrorp. 

Richmond. 


Lorn Mayor or Loxpon 1x 1836.—Who was 
living in the Mansion House as Lord Mayor of 
London in July, 1836 ? 


Cirr or York Pepicrees.—Where can I see 
pedigrees of families resident in the city of York 
at the commencement of this century? I have seen 
Hopkinson’s MSS. and the published county 

tories. oe 


Tae First Inrropuction or CorTron rxto 
Exctayp.—When did this take place? Was 
cotton known in this country before the middle of 
the seventeenth century ? H. W. Cooxes, 


Eckixctox : Rev. J. Eastwoop.—What be- 
tame of the materials collected by the late Rev. J. 
Eastwood (author of the History of Ecclesfield) 
towards a history of the parish of Eckington, co. 





Derby, of which place he was curate? Is it likely 
that another hand will complete the work Mr. 
Eastwood began, and which death prevented him 
accomplishing ? x WwW. 


Nevit anD Percy.—It is stated in Collins’s 
Peerage, and in Burke’s Extinct Peerage, that 
John Nevil, third Lord Nevil of Raby, who died 
12 Rich. II., and who was father of the first Earl 
of Westmoreland, married Maud, daughter of 
Lord Percy. Which Lord Percy was this, and 
who was his wife? I cannot find in the Percy 
genealogies given in Collins, Burke, &c., that any 
Maud Percy married John, Lord Nevil. These 
two great families frequently intermarried. Thus 
the first and second Earls of Northumberland each 
married a Nevil, and the second Earl of West- 
moreland married a Perey. W. G. D. F. 

28, Pembroke Street, Oxford. 


Tar “Cnicxen House Estate, HampsteaD.” 
—In the Hampstead Road, at Rosslyn Hill, not 
far from Hampstead, is, or was, an estate called in 
old deeds the “Chicken House Estate,” to which not 
very reputable traditions were attached. Can any 
of your readers point to information on the locality? 

Berpo. 


Vavasour Famity.—Sir William Vavasour, of 
Copmanthorpe, Bart., is said to have been recom- 
mended, by letter, to the notice of the Swedish 
king Gustavus Adolphus by Oliver Cromwell. 
A copy of this letter is said to be in existence. 
Can any one tell me where it is ame 


E. Howz, Minister at Hanover 1n 1705.— 
I should be glad of any information about him. 
There are several of his letters in the British 
Museum, but none of them throws any light on 
his private history. Ep. Gampier-Howe. 


“THE GOLD AND SILVER SHIELD.”—Lord Gran- 
ville is reported to have said, in his speech at the 
opening of Parliament, “ Unlike the old knight, 
he sees both the silver and the golden side of the 
shield.” I take the opportunity to ask whether 
any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” can refer to the 
origin of the story here alluded to. The question 
was asked some time since, and obtained no reply. 

Ep. MarRsHALL. 





Replies. 


“THE LAND O’ THE LEAL,” 
(6% §S. i. 18.) 

My earliest acquaintance with this song was in a 
very small song-book entitled The Little Warbler. 
There was no author’s name, each line ended with 
the feminine Jean, and it was understood to have 
reference to the death-bed scene of the poet Burns, 
Afterwards, when I heard it sung in two English 
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towns, and in different years, by the earlier 
Scottish singer Wilson, I think it was introduced 
by him, as Mr. Bayne says it now is by Kennedy 
—as its author’s ideal of the poet’s farewell to his 
wife. It has, therefore, been grievous to me, and 
destructive of old association, to see it lately printed 
with John as the termination, apparently to cor- 
rect a mistake imputed to Mr. Gladstone in the 
use of the words. 

Do any of your correspondents know of an early 
or local use of the “ land o’ the leal ” as a patriotic 
name for Scotland before the song? In Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary I find only, “ Land o’ the Leal. 
The state of the blessed.— Old Song.” “ Leil, adj., 
Old French, loyal, faithful, true, honest (Doug., 
Wyntoun), upright, &c.” Looking through my old 
collections I find it not. Lady Nairne’s songs are 
too modern to be there, and she herself, strangely, 
is not mentioned in Chambers’s Book of Days, 
1860. I learn since, from the Illustrated Review, 
March, 1871, that Lady Nairne’s songs, which 
first appeared in an Edinburgh publication—the 
Scottish Minstrel—were not acknowledged for 
many years, and some of them were variously 
appropriated. The Land o’ the Leal was published 
as Burns’s last composition, and Jean substituted 
for John. It seems extraordinary that for twenty 


years, during which it acquired its greatest popu- 


arity, this version of the song was not objected to, 
if it was not inserted with the concurrence of its 
author. Lady Nairne died in 1845. 

Some time ago the editor of an Indian journal, 
announcing the annual banquet in his city on St. 
Andrew’s Day, expressed a hope “that there would 
be a goodly assemblage from the land o’ the 
leal.” His publication of the jokes sent to him 
in consequence, as “mysterious communications 
which he had received,” revealed his entire igno- 
rance of the song. Whether he had heard it so 
used, or had supposed the “land o’ the leal,” like 
the “land o’ cakes,” an alias of Scotland, he pro- 
bably knew not its meaning. And some persons 
who know the song apparently think the lal 
applies only to spirits. The song, written in his 
own day, and much sung and admired in England 
as well as Scotland, in Wilson’s most pathetic 
rendering, during the years of his musical tours, 
must have been well known to Mr. Gladstone. 
It was doubtless his thorough knowledge of the 
fine old word and its history which prompted his 
use of the term for Scotland—as one capable of 
including the heroes and martyrs of old with the 
loyal and true men living, without using words 
too solemn for the occasion—the most expressive 
to the Scottish people, and conveying the highest 
compliment. And, when reminded of the song, 
it was less trouble to acknowledge the temporary 
forgetfulness than it would have been to explain 
the sentiment, probably older and deeper with him, 
towards the land of his forefathers. 





It may not be worth while for a statesman, with 
so earaest an outlook to the future, to dwell on ay 
old word. But it is proper for us to leave ig 
“N. & Q.” a record of one so beautiful and ex. 
pressive of all that is good, which has long born 
a part in the homely dialect of Scotland ang 
the Border, though little known elsewhere, before 
it passes out of living speech. And this it seems 
likely to do even sooner for Lady Nairne’s lofty 
application of it in the title of her most plaintiyg 
song The Land o’ the Leal; for it was probably 
she who, discerning the capabilities of the simple 
adjective, left alone by its kindred in the northern 
dialect, conferred upon it immortality by forming 
it into a collective noun—the leal—and applying 
it to “ the spirits of just men made perfect.” This 
is the sense in which it is perhaps best known ont 
of Scotland ; but Lady Nairne used the word in 
its ordinary sense in the same composition :— 

“Ye were aye leal and true, Jean, 
Ye'r task ’s ended now, Jean, 
An’ I'll welcome you 
To the land o’ the leal.” 
She loved the old dialect, and would doubtles 
have been surprised to find that, because of its 
acceptance in the poetic and heavenly sense, the 
word was to be restricted in its usefulness on earth, 
And if a Scotsman, with a reverent regard to the 
heroic past of his countrymen and to their earnest 
and sterling character in the present,—with a 
knowledge, also, of the speech and literature of 
the land in which this word has descended through 
so many generations of its people, its poets and 
law-makers,—if such a man, under circumstances 
calling forth peculiar enthusiasm, speaks of Scot- 
land as the “land o’ the leal,” let it not be sup- 
posed a mistake. The mistake may be on the 
part of the critics who object. Ido not find the 
expression, however, in Mr. Gladstone’s collected 
speeches, and can only wonder whether, if he used 
it, it is im deference to the lady’s song or the 
critics’ jeers that it is omitted. 

Leal, adj., in Scotland corresponds exactly ia 
significance with the old word deutsche, which the 
Germans are so proud of applying to themselves 
and their land. “ Deutsche, faithful, inviolable, 
honest, persevering,” &c. In the dictionary ts 
marked obsolete, but it seems very lively in com 
position, and in Arndt’s famous song, of which it 
forms the inspiration, “Was ist des Deutschen 
Vaterland?” After several verses of inquiry and 
description, “ Ist’s Preussenland? Ist’s Schwaben- 
land?” always ending “O nein! O nein! Sela 
Vaterland muss grésser seyn !” the answer 1s col 
tained in the four concluding stanzas, showing thst 
the term has reference less to locality than to 
morality—that the greatness essential to that 
people and land is greatness of character :— 

“ Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland! 
So nenne endlich mir das Land ! 
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‘So weit die deutsche Zunge klingt, 
Und Gott im Himmel! Lieder singt.’ 
Das soll es seyn ! 
Das, wachrer Deutscher, soll es seyn ! 
Das ist der Deutschen Vaterland, 
Wo Eide schwirt der Druck der Hand, 
Wo Treue hell vom Auge blitzt, 
Und Liebe warm im Hertzen sitzt. 
Das soll es seyn ! 
Das, wachrer Deutscher, soll es seyn ! 
Das ist der Deutschen Vaterland, 
Wo Zorn vertilgt den wiilschen Tand, 
Wo jeder Frevier heisset Feind, 
Und jeder Edle heisset Freund, 
Das soll es seyn ! 
Daz, gantze Deutschland, soll es seyn ! 
Das, gantze Deutschland, soll es seyn, 
O Gott vom Himmel, sich’ darein ! 
Und gieb uns xchten, deutschen Muth, 
Das wir es lieben treu und gut, 
Das soll es seyn! 
Das gantze Deutschland, soll es seyn |!” 


I am sorry not to have a translation to offer of 
this song—there are such no doubt—or any Eng- 
lish illustration of the parallel between the two 
old words, which struck me when I first saw the 
German song. Ramsay, Ferguson, and Burns, 
as well as the later Scottish poets, all use the 
adjective leal frequently and happily, as “a leal 
light heart” in the returning soldier's breast, and 
“hearts leal and warm and kin’” in the rustic 
lasses burning their nuts on Hallowe’en. Hialli- 
well has it only as of Northumberland, but, though 
Ihave never heard it here, it must have been in 
use in North Cumberland in Miss Blamire’s and 
Stagy’s day—these were of the Carlisle Border 
district—and Anderson, in one of his ballads, uses 
it as the epitome of praise, in the very homely 
song The Days that are Gane :— 
“This crazy auld chair, when I think on’t, 
Nae wonder a tear blin’s my e’e ; 
"Twas e’en my puir fadder’s—God rest him ! 
He cared for this warl’ nit a flea. 
His counsel was, ‘ Be guid, an’ dui guid,’ 
To mortal he wadna gie pain. 
My chair’s mair to me than a monarch’s : 

It propped the eal fellow that’s gane.” 
Perhaps some of your Scottish correspondents can 
tell us more of this old word, its date, and its uses. 
As to its capabilities, they seem infinite. 

M. P. 


Cumberland. 


I cannot tell what Mr. Kennedy’s pathetic 
rendering may be, but most certainly the Lays of 
Strathearn, by Caroline, Baroness Nairne, sym- 
phonies and accompaniment by Finlay Dun, give 
no countenance whatever to his description of the 

and 0’ the Leal as being connected in any way 
with Burns's last hours. On the contrary, it is 
said in the brief preface that this song was written 

for a bereaved friend,” and that some years later 
the added the verse,— 





“ Sae dear's that joy was bought, John, 
Sae free the battle fought, John, 
That sinfu’ man e’er brought 
To the land o’ the leal.” 
I confess myself incapable of perceiving what sense 
there is in the above four lines, or what beauty there 
may be lying perdu in the halting metre of the 
third line, which wants “John” to complete it. 
Letting this fall aside, unquestionably there is no 
talk at all here about Burns. It is done to the 
air of Hey tutti taiti, and though Dun is a good 
musician, the air is hurt by his skilful harmony. 
How have not the moderns murdered the old music, 
Beethoven included in the list of spoilers ! 
“I’m wearin’ awa’, John,” 
is Lady Nairne’s commencement. 
C. A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 


May I be allowed to remind your readers of the 
exquisitely classical version of this song by my 
late dear friend and fellow scholar, James Riddell? 
It is to be found in Reliquie Metrice, privately 
printed after his death, and edited by his brother- 
in-law, Archdeacon Palmer. Had Mr. Gladstone 
remembered the lines, 

GAN’ bd Evvotow Errat 
evdapdve ex’ aKTIS, 
he would have been saved from the blunder of 
identifying the “land o’ the leal” with Scotland. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 





“Fork” (5™ §, xii. 168, 233; 6S. i. 66).— 
My earliest edition of Sternhold and Hopkins 
is five years older than W. P. A.’s copy, namely, 
of the year 1573. It is printed also by John 
Daye, “cum Privilegio Regi Majestatis per 
Decennium,” and attached to many of the Psalms 
are “apt Notes to sing them withall.” The two 
lines quoted by D. C. A. A. from Psalm c. run 
thus :— 

(1.) ‘* We are his flocke he doth vs feede, 
and for his shepe he doth vs take.” 
The second paraphrase, called “ Another of the 
same,” has this variation :— 
(2) ‘* Not we our selues, for we are his 
owne folke and pasture shepe.” 
Again, referring to Mr. Ruue’s note (5™ xii. 234), 
the passage in Psalm Ixxix., in my copy, is— 
(3.) **So we thy folke end pasture sheepe 
will prayse thee euermore.” 
Once more, Psalm Ixxviii. 52 :— 
(4.) ‘ But as for all his owne deare folke 
he did preserue and keepe : 
And caryed them through wildernesse 
euen like a flocke of sheepe.”’ 
Thus far the edition of 1573; and I think Mr, 
Nicnotson is justified in his remarks (5 S. xii. 
233) as to the correctness of the phraseology. In the 
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later editions of this particular metrical version of 
the Psalms many verbal alterations, several of 
which are not improvements, were made ; and it 
would be well if some one possessed of the requisite 
critical ability would take in hand the task of 
collating and comparing them. At what period 
the word “ folke ” (2, 3) became “ flocke ” I do not 
know ; but the change is made (in 1], 2, 3) in the 
Cambridge folio, 1629, whilst in the 4to., printed 
for the Company of Stationers, 1634 (1, 2), “flock,” 
(3) “ folke.” The same in a tiny 12mo., “ for the 
Company,” 1635, and 4to., 1658. A 4to. by 
Roger Daniel, London, 1653, has (1, 2, 3) “ flock” ; 
so have Field’s, Cambridge, 12mo., 1654; 8vo., 
1657 ; 12mo., 1658 ; 4to., 1666. A 12mo., “for 
the Company,” 1684, has (1, 2, 3) “ flock,” and 
this reading is found in a 4to. (also “ for the Com- 
pany ”), 1723. This last is bound with a Common 
Prayer, Oxford, Baskett, 1719, which contains the 
Healing service. The Psalms, as allowed by the 
General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, Edin- 
burgh, Evan Tyler, 1650, have (1) “ flock.” 
(2.) “We are his people and the sheep 
within his pasture fed.” 
(3.) ‘*So we thy folk, and pasture sheep 
shall give thee thanks alwayes.” 
These readings are followed in the Scotch version, 
4to., Edinburgh, Gedeon Lithgow, 1655. A Dutch 
metrical version, Gorinchen, 1666, has (1) “ Tot 
schaepkens goet der wey den sijn” ; (3) “ volck.” 
ALFRED WALLIS. 
Derby. 


Thave a version of Psalm c., with the word “folk,” 
bound up with an old Bible (called the “ Treacle” 
Bible). Unfortunately the title-pages of Bible 
and Testament are wanting, also the title-page to 
the Psalms. They are not of the same type, as the 
printing of the Psalms is larger than that of the 
Bible. Many of the Psalms have musical notes 
printed with them. The exact reading of the 
verse in which the word “folk” occurs (2) is as 
follows :— 

“ Know that the Lord our God he is, 
he did us make and keepe ; 
Not we our selves, for we are his 
owne folke and pasture sheepe.”’ 
G. R. G. 

[Our correspondent asks for the date of his Bible. In 
Prof. Eadie’s work, The English Bible, there is no men- 
tion of a “ Treacle” Bible. | 


Before the discussion on this verse is closed, 
allow me to point out a weak pleonasm in the 
prose version, “It is He that hath made us, and 
not we ourselves.” Our translators have faithfully 


rendered the received text {ININ xd) ; but the 
Masoretic reading, which substitutes } } for 
x), and which is adopted by the Targum and 





by St. Jerome, gives the fine sense, “It is He 
that hath made us, and His we are.” 
R. M. Spence, M.A, 
Manse of Arbuthnott. 


A Curistmas Day 1x Oxrorp Turrty Years 
Aco (5"§,. xii. 504).—When I read Mr. Picg. 
FoRD’s note, although it is more than sixty years 
since I began to reside in Queen’s College, and 
nearly sixty since I last dined in hall, my memory 
made me doubt the accuracy of the boar’s head 
chant as narrated, and convinced me that the grace 
after dinner was much longer than what is given 
by him. As it appeared to me, therefore, that an 
accurate representation of both was desirable, | 
endeavoured to obtain it. In Walks in Oxford, 
A.D. 1818, p. 128, I found a copy of the boar’s head 
chant, but I was not satisfied with it, and I was 
unable to discover any copy of the grace, so I 
ultimately resorted to the highest authority, the 
present Provost of the college. I sent him a copy 
of the chant, with as much of the grace as I could 
remember, and requested his assistance ; he, in the 
most courteous manner, gratified my wishes, cor- 
rected both copies, and added the grace before 
meat. I now send correct copies of the three, The 
Provost states that they are a good deal matter of 
tradition, but that the copies he sent have been 
current in the college for the last twenty years, 
and I have no doubt much longer :— 


The Boar’s Head Chant. 

“ The boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary ; 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry, 

Quot (quot) estis in convivio, 

Chorus. Caput apri defero,) 

Reddens laudes Domino. 


“The boar’s head, as I understand, 
Is the bravest dish in all the land, 
When thus bedecked with a gay garland; 
Let us servire cantico, 
Caput apri, &c. 
“ Our steward bath provided this 
In honour of the King of bliss, 
Which on this day to be served is 
In Reginensi atrio. 
Caput apri, &c.” 
I cannot divest myself of the impression that 
“Tnserviamus cantico” was current in my time, 
in the place of “ Let us servire cantico,” 


Grace before Meat. 

“ Benedic nobis, Domine Deus, et his donis, quae ex 
liberalitate tui sumturi sumus; per Jesum Christum, 
Dominum nostrum, Amen.” 

Grace after Meat. 
* Benedictus sit Deus in donis suis, 
1, [Sicut (or sanctus) in operibus suis.) _ 
2. Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Domini, 
[Qui fecit ccelum et terras. 
3. Sit nomen Domini benedictum 
Nunc usque et in sxcula.) ; 
* Dignere, Domine Deus, largiri nobis omnibus te nw 
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cantibus propter nomen tuum sanctum vitam xternam. 


men. 
= Domine Deus, Resurrectio et Vita credentium, qui 
semper e8 laudandus quum in viventibus tum in defunctis, 
agimus tibi gratias pro fundatore nostro, Roberto Eyles- 
field, caeterisque nostris benefactoribus, quorum beneticiis 
hic ad _— et literarum studia alimur, rogantes te 


ut nos ¢ 
resurrectionis gloriam perpetuam perducamur, per Jesum 


Christum, Dominum nostrum, Amen. 

“Deus det vivis gratiam, ecclesie, Regi, regnoque 
nostro pacem et concordiam, et nobis peccatoribus vitam 
gternam. Amen,” 

Now I am able from my own memory, refreshed 
in some parts by the additions made by the Provost, 
to say with certainty that the whole of this grace, 
except the four lines included in brackets, was 
used in my time, sixty years ago, and probably 
these lines were also then used, but have escaped 
my memory; and I think that probability is 
rendered almost a certainty by some passages in 
the Psalms as rendered in the Vulgate. Thus, 
No. 1 may have been taken from “ Sanctus in 
omnibus operibus suis” (Ps. cxliv. 17, Vulg.: 
Ps, exly, 17, E. V.); No. 2 from “ Adjutorium 
nostrum in nomine Domini, qui fecit ccelum et 
terram” (Ps. cxxiii. 8, Vulg.: Ps. cxxiv. 8, E. V.); 
and No, 3 from “Sit nomen Domini benedictum 
ex hoc nunc et usque in seculum” (Ps, cxii. 2, 
Vulg.: Ps. cxiii. 2, E. V.). These passages cover 
all the parts that I do not remember, and appear 
tobe the origin of every word, except “ sicut.” 

Cuas. 8, GREAVES, 

11, Blandford Square. 


Tar “ Apeste Fipretes” (4 §, xi. '75, 219 ; 5 
§, xi, 265, 298, 331, 372, 418 ; xii. 173, 357, 457; 
6"§. i. 85).—Mr. A. J. Warp begs the whole 
question when he says, “ All that Novello did was 
totake an old plain chant air,” &c. If this can 
be proved it would go far to answer my inquiry ; 
but Mr. Warp produces nothing in support of his 
assertion. The words as given in the Thesaurus 
Anime will be found in 4 §, xi. 219, but the 
book is there styled “ modern,” and the date of the 
edition quoted is 1857. Was there an earlier one? 
The other books quoted by Mr. Warp are also 
modern. Mr. Warp assumes that the character 
of the presupposed “old plain chant” has been 
destroyed, and expresses a wish that “some one 
would publish the Latin words to plain chant 
music, with such an English metrical translation 
+. . that it could be sung to the old plain chant 
tune.” This I am at a loss to understand, especially 
as Mr. Warp quotes two books in which the tune 
is Written in plain chant with the words appended 
(as is also the case in Hymnal Noted, No. 35). 
Moreover, the metre of the best-known English 
translations accords well with the Latin. May I 
briefly put the two points at issue thus :—1. What 
is the earliest date assignable to the Latin words ? 
2 Where was the tune first published, and what 


is donis recté utentes in nominis tui gloriam ad 


| evidence is there to connect it (a) with plain chant, 
| (b) with John Reading ? James Britten. 
British Museum, 


“Puzzie” (6% §. i, 12, 58, 98).—Pror. Sxear 
cannot see the analogy between the puddling of 
water, or making it turbid, and the condition of a 
puzzled mind. Yet surely it is not far to seek. 
The mind is puzzled when it seeks in vain to pene- 
trate the obscurity of circumstances to which 
attention is directed, and to discern in them some 
uniting clue, or some ulterior object to be revealed 
through them. It is as if we were looking through 
turbid water and vainly endeavouring to discern 
what lies at the bottom of it. It is the same 
metaphor which is used by Desdemona. She thinks 
that her husband’s spirit must have been so troubled 
by affairs of state that it shrouded from his in- 
most view her purity and single-hearted affection. 
I do not know what makes Pror. Sxeat think 
that I have misinterpreted the passage. I under- 
stand it exactly as he must. With regard to the 
want of authority for the phonetic change from 
puddle to puzzle, I show an example of precisely 
the same change in the synonyms fuddle and fuzzle, 
which one can hardly believe to be independent 
forms. To muddle is given by Mrs. Baker 
(Northampton Gloss.) as identical with nuzzle, to 
creep closely, as an infant in the bosom of its 
mother. And only a few days ago I had a practical 
proof of the facility with which the two sounds are 
confounded. A friend of my son’s was engaged in 
a case concerning a gate fastened by a lock, which 
some of the witnesses called a puddle-lock and 
some a puzzle-lock. H. Wepewoop. 


Qvassia (6% §, i. 57, 104).—I am much obliged 
for the replies, which are sufficient and satisfactory. 
It only remains to be added that quassia is formed 


from Quassi, like dahlia from Dahl. The name 
of the negro was, of course, Quassi, which, like 
Sambo, is a common name for a negro, just as Dick 
and Harry are common Christian names in England. 
I wanted to get hold of the particular Quassi who 
was intended. As an instance of the common use 
of the name, take the Barbadoes’ song quoted in 
Waterton’s Wanderings, ed. Wood, p. 314 :— 
Come, let us dance and sing, 
While Barbadoes’ bells do ring, 
Quashi scrapes the fiddle-string, 
And Venus plays the lute.” 
Wa ter W. SKEAr. 


F, Vanper My (6 §. i. 57, 82).—This artist 
was a native of Holland ; resided for many years 
in England ; practised portrait painting both in 
London and the country, especially at Norwich ; 
and died in poor circumstances, in Moorfields, in 
the year 1783. A short notice of him will be 
| found in Anecdotes of Painters who have Resided or 
been Born in England, with Critical Remarks on 
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their Productions, by Edward Edwards, &c., 
London, 1808, 4to., p. 93. 

W. H. Pyne, the artist, commemorates this 
painter in his gossiping volumes, Wine and Wal- 
nuts ; or, After-Dinner Chit-Chat, by Ephraim 
Hardcastle, London, 1824, 2 vols. 8vo., as “as 
great an oddity as I had known, namely, smoking 
Frank Vandermine, a Dutchman, who could draw 

rtraits from memory, with great exactness ; these, 

owever, were sketched from the life” (vol. ii. p. 14). 

To which is added the following note: “ Frank 
Vandermine always painted with a pipe in his 
mouth ; and if those who came to sit for their 
portraits objected, he would bid them go to some 
other artist. There is a mezzotinto print of him, 
from his own painting, inscribed The Smoker.” 


~  Winuras Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham. 


Tue Duet setween Lorp Brron anv Mr. 
Caaworrtna (6™ 8. i. 94).—Two extracts from the 
correspondence of Horace Walpole may not be an 
unacceptable supplement to the notice taken from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine of the famous duel 
between William fifth Lord Byron, great uncle to 
the poet, and Mr. Chaworth, which took place on 
January 26, 1765. Horace Walpole writes the 
next day to the Earl of Hertford :— 


“ The following is the account nearest the truth that 
I can learn of the fatal duel last night. A club of 
Nottinghamshire gentlemen had dined at the Star and 
Garter[in Pall-Mall], and there had been a dispute be- 
tween the combatants whether Lord Byron, who took no 
care of his game, or Mr. Chaworth, who was active in 
the association, had most game on their manor. The 
company, however, had apprehended no consequences, 
and parted at eight o'clock; but Lord Byron, stepping 
into an empty chamber, and sending the drawer for Mr. 
Chaworth, or calling him thither himself, took the candle 
from the waiter, and bidding Mr. Chaworth defend him- 
self, drew his sword. Mr. Chaworth, who was an ex- 
cellent fencer, ran Lord Byron through the sleeve of his 
coat, and then received a wound fourteen inches deep 
into his body. He was carried to his house in Berkeley 
Street, made his will with the greatest composure, and 
dictated a paper which, they say, allows it was a fair 
duel, and died at nine this morning.” 


In another letter to the Earl of Hertford, Horace 
Walpole writes :— 

“Lord Byron has not gone off, but says he will take 
his trial, which, if the coroner brings in a verdict of 
Manslaughter, may, according to precedent, be in the 
House of Lords; and without the ceremonial of West- 
minster Hall.” 

On April 16, 1765, his lordship was found guilty 
by his peers, by a majority of one hundred and 
fourteen against four, but was discharged, on 
claiming the privilege of the peerage under a 
statute passed in the reign of Edward VI. 


Wituram Puarrt. 
115, Piccadilly. 


“Dartes” (6 S. i. 97).—“ Day” was not in- 
frequently uscd for judgment, trial, a meaning 





arising from the phrase, “To fix or set a day” 
Thus Coverdale, in his version of 1 Cor. iv. 3, sa 

“Tt is but a small thing vnto me that I shulde be 
judged of you or of mans daye, nether judge J 
myne awne self.” “To day” was also used for to 
summon to a court on a fixed day ; see Reynard 
the Fox, Arber reprint, p. 19. Horman, in his 
Vulgaria, 1519, fo, 247 bk. , has, “ He came ageyne 
daylesse, or nothynge done. Re infecta redijt” 
The word also occurs in Mr. Matthew’s edition of 
Wyclif’s tracts for the Early English Text Society, 
No. iv. p. 92, where he says, “ bes vanytes wasten 
pore mennus goodis and suffren hem goo daile 
whanne pei han nedis to pursue.” The meaning, 
therefore, plainly is, “ without having a day fixed,” 
“ without any useful result.” J. H, 


Zorrany, THE Artist (6 §. i. 97).— Pilkington, 
Bryan, Hobbes, and Redgrave, the English autho- 
rities, all state that this artist was born in Frank- 
fort, whilst Nagler, Miller, and Siret give Ratisbon 
as his birthplace. His father was architect to the 
Prince of Taxis, and died in 1772. Nagler, accord- 
ing to whom the father spelt his name Zauffaly, 
further states that the name is to be found spelt 
Zaufely, Zaufeli, Zauffely, Zoffani, Zoffany. In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xxx. pt. ii. p. 586, 
where his death is recorded, the name appears thus, 
Zoffanij, and it is stated that he was sometimes 
called Sir John. I cannot find the anecdote men- 
tioned by Mr. Dixon recorded in any of the 
authorities I have referred to. Ben. Narra, 

The Library, Windsor Castle, 


The following anecdote is given by Rees (Cyclo- 
pedia) and may tend to give some clue, though it 
is not decisive. Whilst he was engaged painting 
in the Florentine Gallery the Emperor of Germany 
asked him his name, and, on hearing it, inquired 
what countryman he was, when he answered, “ An 
Englishman.” “ Why,” said the Emperor, “ your 
name is German.” “ True,” returned the painter, 
“T was born in Germany, that was accidental ; I 
call that my country where I have been protected.” 
He was born at Frankfort about the year 1735. 


W. D. Parisu. 
Selmeston, 


He was the son of a joiner named Zauffely, of 
Regensburg or Ratisbon, who was employed by 
the Count de la Tour et Taxis as a builder, and 
died in his service in 1772 (N. Biblioth., Schon 
Wissenschaft, xiv. 66, and Fiissli’s Allgememe 
Kunstlerlexicon, i. 746). He went to Vienna in 
1777. This, of course, only applies to the question 
of his father’s name and nation, and does not at 
all invalidate the common statement that he was 
born at Frankfort on the Maine. 

Epwarp SOoLttr. 


Mrs. Oldfield, whose husband is a coal merchant 
at King's Langley, is the daughter of Zoffany’s only 
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child, and I think she can answer Mr. Drxon’s in- 
quiry. J. How. 


“ Zoffani......ist von Geburt ein Deutscher aus Regens- 
burg, wo sein Vater 1772 starb. Dieser schrieb sich 
Yauffely, war aus Prag gebiirtig, und eigentlich ein 
Scbreiner.”—Fiorillo, Geschichte der Mahlerey. 

C. E. Witson, 

Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House. 


He was by descent a Bohemian, but his father 
settled in Germany. G. 8. B. 


Ererraru aT Crarrorp, Kent (6 §. i. 114). 
—It may be hoped that readers of “N. & Q.” will, 
in process of time, become familiar with this 
epitaph. It occurs, first, in 1* S. viii. 363, and 
secondly, in 5° S, vii. 6. In the former instance 
the name of the “pious and mirthful” clerk is 
printed “ Izod,” and in the latter “ Isnell,” while, 
on its third and last appearance, it becomes 
“Snell.” There are other discrepancies in the 
three versions. The last one looks and reads as 
though it were accurate, but, as these discrepancies 
exist, we should like to be certain about it. 

IL. C. 


“Scup” ror “Swine” (6% §. i. 37).—This is 
Dutch schop (m.) a swing, Sewel’s Dutch and 
English Dictionary. A collection of Dutch words 
still current in New York would be an interesting 
memorial of the influence of the original settlers. 

W. E. Bockuey. 

Nicoras Cirenarp (6 §. i. 38).—This author 
is so obscure that his name is found in few biogra- 
phical dictionaries. I know of no point on which bio- 
graphers differ so much as in dates, which in such 
works ought to be rigidly correct. In this instance 
Mortimer says Clenard was a Greek and Latin 
grammarian and critic, and died after 1606, but 
Abbé Ladvocat, who, I think, is more likely to be 
correct, says he died in 1542, sixty-four years be- 
fore the date of Mortimer. As C. J.’s book by 
Clenard is dated 1540, and the same author's 
Epistolarum Libri duo MS. Antverpie, 1566, I 
think these dates go to support the correctness of 
Iadvocat, who, in his Dict. Hist. et Bibliogra- 
phique, 3 vols. 12mo., Paris, 1777, says: “ Clenard 
(Nicolas) natif de Diest [in Brabant], apres avoir 
enseigne les Humanités & Louvain voyagea en 
France, en Espagne, en Portugal, et en Afrique, et 
mourut & Grenade en 1542. On a de lui en 
Latin des Lettres curieuses et rares concernant ses 
Voyages, 1606, in-8°, une Grammaire grecque, qui 
& été revue et corrigée par un grand nombre de 
savans Grammairiens, entr’ autres Vossius, qui en 
a donné une edition & Amsterd., 1650, in-8°, et 
@autres ouvrages,” D. Wuyrte. 


N. 0., Crockwaxer (6 §. i. 56, 104).—The 
oldest authority I have seen quoted attributing the 
making of the Hampton Court turret clock to 





N. 0O., is a work which I have not the opportunity 
of consulting, called The Artifical Clockmaker, by 
Dr. Derham, published at the beginning of the 
last century. It is understood, I believe, that 
these initials were obliterated or removed in the 
many alterations that have been made in replacing 
or repairing the mechanism. B. C. 


Famity or Royatu or Rratu (6 §. i. 97). 
—The Rutland Ryhall is spelt with the letter hk, 
and not “ Ryall” asin the note concerning Lewis’s 
Atlas. It is 3} N.E. of Stamford, near to Essen- 
dine, and was formed for the residence of St. Tibba, 
the patroness of hawking. The note, I perceive, 
comes from a gentleman in America, and relates 
to the family of Royall, or Ryall. Within the last 
year, a gentleman from New York, who, with a 
large party, had been making a fifteen months’ tour 
of Europe, and had finished up with the Paris 
Exhibition and England, ascertained that his great- 
grandfather, and founder of the wealth of his family, 
had sailed to America from England, after living 
in a certain little village, the name of which village 
was by no means uncommon in many English 
counties. He thought that he wouid trace out his 
descent and visit the village from which his great- 
grandfather had emigrated ; but the similarity of 
the name of the village to many others started 
him upon a false scent, and it was not until 
the very day before he had to sail from Liverpool 
that he discovered the village of which he was in 
search. I was living in it, and to me he came and 
made known his request. I produced the registers 
of the church, quickly discovered his great-grand- 
father under the date that he had given to me, 
and within two hours (for his time was precious) 
had put him in full and complete possession of a 
pedigree extending back in unbroken succession 
to the year 1627, at which date the parish register 
commenced. This is a fact in the history of a 
Rutland village of 180 inhabitants. 

CutTHBert BEDE. 

[It is distinctly “Ryall” on the map of Rutlandshire 
cited by us; whether rightly or wrongly so printed in no 
wise affects the correctness of our citation. | 


Neepwoop Forest, StarrorpsHire (6 §, i. 
117).—In my query respecting the year when the 
Act was passed for the enclosure of this forest, 
there occurs a slight mistake. “ King’s allotment” 
should read “ Crown allotment.” 

A. Harrison, 


The Act for the enclosure of this forest was 
passed June 20, 1801; it is 41 Geo. IIL, c. 56, 
“ An Act for Dividing, Allotting, and Enclosing the 
Forest or Chase of Needwood, in the County of 
Stafford.” FrEDERIC BoaseE. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W. 


Wituiam Penn (6 S. i. 117).—I often pass 
his grave. He, with his wife and seven or 
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eight children, is buried at the Quaker’s meeting- 
house, in the parish of Chalfont St. Giles, in 
Buckinghamshire. There are also the graves of 
the Penningtons, and of T. Ellwood, who was the 
friend of Waller who lived at Beaconsfield, and of 
Milton; indeed it was Ellwood who found a house 
for Milton at Chalfont when he left London on 
account of the plague; and he it was who, on re- 
turning Milton’s poem to him after perusal, said, 
“Thou hast said much here of Paradise lost, but 
what hast thou to say of Paradise found?” The 
Quakers’ meeting-house is in a very out-of-the- 
way corner among the trees; the Quakers have 
two annual meetings there, in May and June, and 
come from all parts. I do not know where the 
Penn family had their home at the time. Penn 
lived at Stoke before he went to Pennsylvania, and 
this may have been the nearest Quakers’ burial 
ground to his old home. I can send a photograph 
of the old meeting-house with pleasure, if desired. 
C. B. 


William Penn was interred in the Quakers’ 
burial ground at Jordans, near Beaconsfield. 
W. Oszory, Jun. 
Clapham Common, Surrey. 


Lone Steerine (6% §. i. 76).—I think the 
letter in question has reference to the case of 
Samuel Chilton, of Tinsbury in Somersetshire, the 
“‘sleepy man,” which is described at some length 
by Dr. William Oliver, of Bath, in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society (No. 304, p. 
2177). On August 17, 1697, “he fell into a sleeping 
fit again, ...and continued in it till November 19.” 
Dr. Oliver visited him twice, together with Mr. 
Woolmer, apothecary of Bath, and various experi- 
ments were made, such as running large pins into 
his flesh up to the bone, and squirting strong 
caustic ammonia, “almost as strong as fire,” up his 
nostrils, &c., which fully satisfied the doctor that he 
‘was no impostor. The young man’s mother did 
not approve of these experiments, and removed him 
to her own house, and would suffer no one to come 
near him, for fear of more experiments. His 
awakening was only temporary, for he fell asleep 
again the same day, and continued so till the end 
of January following, when he awoke perfectly 
well, and returned to his former occupations of 
husbandry. Epwarp Sotty. 


Jewrt’s “Apotocy” (6% §. i. 76).—The 
“verson of quality” who edited this work in 1685 
was Edmund Bohun. May I refer to his Auto- 
diography, printed in 1853 (p. 68) ? 

8. W. Rix. 
Beccles, 


TaiteD Men or Kent (5" §, xii. 467).—Dug- 
dale’s Warwickshire, vi. 470 :— 


“ Sir Robert de Broc, a man of valour, whom some think 
to be the man who was so hardy in those days as dis- 





ee 

gracefully to cut off the horse's tail on which Thomy 
a Becket rode as he passed through Stroud, near 
chester, Kent, — to Polydore Virgil, or at Canter. 
bury itself as the Quadriloge of his life ; for which he 
amongst others was publickly excommunicated on Chrigt. 
mas Day by the archbishop himself, all the offspring of 
his abettors curst with tails to posterity, whence soms 
think it hath come to pass that all the inhabitants of 
Kent and all Englishmen abroad, by way of mockery, 
are called Sileni, or longtails, to this day.” 

Plot’s History of Staffordshire, p. 331, says :~ 

“T have found that one Sir Robert de Broc was Ma. 
shall of all England and Forester of Cannoc temp. R. |." 

May I makea query here? Were these Kentish, 
Warwickshire, and Staffordshire Brocs of the same 
stock? If so, I think I can claim kinship, but with. 
out the tail, though we were known in the reign 
of Henry II. and III. as Le Chat and Le Chad, 

Ricuarp F, Cuarrtock, 
Holms Hill, Barnet, 


See articles on “ Kentish Longtails,” “N. &Q 
qn4 §. viii. 425, where may be found quotations on 
this subject from the Golden Legend, Polydom 
Virgil, and Peter Pindar. A. L. Mayuew, 

Oxford, 


A Srvart Mepat (6"§. i. 77, 103).—The sup- 
posed c in Nepnrirte’s medal is almost certainly an 
imperfect impression of c, and probably Galliz isin- 
tended by the initial. There is an engraving of 
this silver Jacobite memento on pp. 584-5 of that 
very useful little work, The Student's Hum 
(London, Murray, 1863), of which the following is 
a description : Obv., bust in profile, armed to right; 
legend, JACOBVS.111.D.G.M.B.F.ET.H, REX; 
rev., CLEMENTINA . MAGNAE . BRITANNIAE. Ef. 
G@. REG (bust to left). I have in my possession 
two obviously contemporaneous cardboard me 
dallions, mounted in quaint gold passe-partow 
mouldings, set in black bevelled wooden frames 
of the period, being certainly impressions from 
a matrix very nearly identical with that from 
which Nepurite’s medal was struck. Indeed, 
the busts are undoubtedly impressed from the 
same original ; the only difference is in the legends, 
which are as follows : Obv., vNICA . SALYS. (bust 
to right, no name); rev., CLEMENTINA . M, BRITAS, 
FR. ET. HIB. REGINA (bust to left). 

I venture to think my medallions even more 
curious than Nepurire’s medal. My theory of 
the clearly contemporaneous existence of both (44 
the pair of medallions and the medal) is this, that 
the latter was struck for the more wealthy, and the 
former, in a cheap material, for the poorer mem- 
bers of the Jacobite party, who would readily 
understand, or could easily acquire, the meaning 
of the rather claptrap and “ fetching” legend o@ 
the obverse. It is curious to notice that the ¢ 
(which, as I have above said, I suppose a 
Galliz) on the silver appears, assuming my hype 
thesis to be sound, as Fx. in the humbler material, 
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god that in the former there is no allusion to 


Jreland, which is so conspicuous in the latter. 
The custom of placing a period after a conjunction 
which does not appear as an abbreviation I suppose 
to be common to all numismatic inscription, but 
A. ¥., 
, & 


gs to this see the plausible theory of W. 
ante, p. 103. 8 

Temple. 

W. J. Livrow (6 S. i. 45, '79).—Mr. Buxton 
Forman may be pleased to add to his list of the 
writings of this eminent xylographer an interesting 

ron “Wood-Engraving,” reprinted in the 
Architect of June 7, 1879, from one which had 
previously appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
Wituiam Bares, B.A, 

Birmingham. 

“Gui” (6% S. i. 56, 102).—I am obliged to 
De. Brewer for pointing out that Webster, Prof. 
Skeat, and others have the authority of Parliament 
for asserting that a “ gill” is a quarter of a pint. 
Intrinsically, as far as any one now knows, the 
word does not denote a — value ; but 
legislation confirmed the arbitrary meaning with 
which many men had previously associated it, a 
meaning that it has yet to acquire in the folk- 
speech of several important English counties. Had 
the child questioned by Pror. Skear been brought 
up in the latitude in which I penned my note, the 
reply might not have been agreeable to the 
arithmetical orthodoxy of Colenso, and so confir- 
matory of the correctness of the definition in An 
Btym. Dict. I wrote from Yorkshire, and in a 
house where a gill is considered the equal of half 
apint. I should be sorry to promise a Tyke a 
gil of ale, and to expect him to think me “as good 
asmy word” if I offered him 1°41983 decilitres, 

Sr. Swirar, 


“Lirvrenant” (6% §. i. 35, 103).—I have had 
pointed out to me a possibly still earlier instance 
ofthis word spelt so as to point to the modern 
pronunciation. In the ballad of Chevy Chase, 
— in Prof. Skeat’s Specimens of English 

ure, 1871, 1. 122, occurs the following :— 
“That dougheti duglas, /y/f-tenant of the marches, he 
lay slean chyviat within.” 
Prof. Skeat says it is difficult to assign an exact 
date to the poem, but in his index he dates it 
probably after 1460.” It may, therefore, be an 
earlier instance than that in the Boke of Noblesse. 
S. J. H. 


“Twrrren” (6% §, i. 37).—See 1* S. v. 560; 
vi 542; where Mr. Durrant Cooper says “it 
means an alley or narrow passage. In the time of 
Ray in general use in Sussex, but now confined to 
ghton. Whence derived I know not.” Mr, 
Parish, in his Dictionary of the Sussex Dialects, 
Sys “a narrow passage between two walls or 
” Probably it is ultimately referable to 





the numeral two. Wedgwood, under Twist, gives 
“ M.H.G, zweien, to unite two things together, or 
to separate in two.” The twittens unite two streets, 
but separate two blocks of buildings. 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


Coat or Arms (5 §. xii. 369, 474, 516; 6 
§. i. 106).—I am obliged to P. P. for his advice 
about coats of arms. The information I want is with 
a very different object in view from what he seems 
to think. Iam thankful to say that I am perfectly 
aware of what my own paternal arms are, and have 
been prior, I believe, to the existence of such 
an institution as “the College of Arms.” The 
real issue I have in view is to discover the name 
of Sir William Harper’s (founder of the Grammar 
School at Bedford) second wife. In the Visitation 
of London, 1634, the arms are given as at 5" §, 
xii. 516, but no name. Sir William Harper, who 
was Lord Mayor of London in 1561, and died 
Feb. 27, 1573, married first Alice Tomlinson (the 
widow of Richard Harison, by whom she had an only 
daughter, Beatrix Harison, wife to — Prestwood), 
who died October 10, 1569. He married secondly 
the lady of no name, but with a coat of arms; 
hence my wish to discover the name from the 
arms, D. G. C. E. 


To “Ix” (6% S. i. 76, 123).—Two suggestions 
have been made : (1) that ixe is hitch, and (2) that 
it is tke, to snatch. It deserves to be pointed out 
that the two suggestions agree, and are therefore 
both right. Ike is the same as hike, for which see 
Halliwell ; and hike and hitch stand to each other 
in the same relation as dike and ditch, i.e. they are 
one and the same. The oldest form is hike, after- 
wards weakened to hitch. Without the aspirate, 
we have ike, weakened to itch, and further cor- 
rupted to ize, CELER. 


“ GETTING INTO A SCRAPE” (1* §. viii. 292, 422, 
601; 5" §. xii. 174, 336; 6 S. i. 101).—Very 
many years ago—still within my memory—a 
woman was killed by a stag in Powderham Park, 
Devon, not far from my native home. It was said 
that, when walking across the park, she attempted 
to cross the stags’ scrape—a ring which stags make 
ia rutting season, and woe be to any who get 
within it. By an entry in the parish register, I 
have been informed that “ Frances Tucker (killed 
by a stag) was buried Dec. 14, 1803.” 

H. T. Evtacompe, M.A. 


Brrtas, Marriaces, AND Dearus (5" §. xii. 
385, 513; 6% S. i. 126).—The practice of de- 
scribing the position and personal qualities of 
the bride in public notices of years back is 
unquestionably well known to readers of an anti- 
quarian turn of mind, and, of course, if it was 
considered necessary, or rather if your valuable 
space would allow of so minor a subject, a mul- 
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titude of curious illustrations could easily be given. 
The same observations refer to deaths. Perhaps 
you will allow space for a specimen of each. In 
the Weekly Magazine, published in Edinburgh, 
Aug. 12, 1773, under the head “ Deaths,” the fol- 
lowing appears :— 

“ In Ireland, Mr. Edward Purdon, formerly of Trinity 
College, Dublin. He was well known from a variety of 
translations, compilations, &c, The following extempore 
was written on his death by a correspondent :— 

‘ Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from Misery freed, 
Who long was a bookseller’s hack, 
He led such a damnable life in this World, 
I don’t think he 'll ever come back.’” 

In the same magazine, the same year, but on 
Sept. 9, under the “ Marriages” :— 

“ Aust.—. At Kirkcudbright, the Rev. Mr. John Gil- 
lespie, Minister of Kells, to Lady Bagraw, a young Widow 
Lady, with a handsome fortune, and intirely suitable to 
the Character of a Clergyman.” 

Atrrep Ca. Jonas, 


Tar Caristran Name Gospatrick or Cos- 
patrick (5"§. x. 443 ; xi. 35).—There is a dis- 
trict in the county Waterford called Coshbride, 
which Dr. Joyce interprets (the district) near the 
river Bride ; the said river, I believe, takes its 
name from Bridget, an early} Irish Christian 
missionary and Saint; and there is another dis- 
trict called Cosh or Coismaine near the river 
Maine. The word Cospatrick may have had a 
similar origin, and may have been adopted as a 
name by some one living in or near the territory 
of a man named Patrick, whether the Saint in the 
Calendar or not it is hard to say, for the old Gaelic 
names of churches or places in Ireland do not give 
the Gaelic equivalent for the prefix saint at all—a 
noteworthy fact. The Gaelic word cuas, i.¢., cave 
or cove, may, however, be the original of the 
modern cos in Cospatrick. Cuskenny, a place near 
Queenstown, in the county Cork, means, according 
to Dr. Joyce, the inlet or cove of Kenny, an Irish 
chieftain. Cooslugha in Connaught, is the cave of 
the mice. That the first syllable of Cuospatrick, or 
Gospatrick, is derived from the Gaelic for district, 
or cave, or cove, seems nearly certain. 

HIBERNICUs. 


Avovre : Avourtes (5™ §, xii. 88, 153, 237, 
273, 310, 330).—The following extracts will show 
the current spelling and acceptation of the term 
when it had scarcely died out of use. The ac- 
knowledgment by the Prior of Oxford of Bishop 
Sherborne’s building the cloisters of Christchurch 
mentions “altare 8S. Frideswide V. prenominati 
Roberti advocatricis.” Littleton gives “an avowe, 
patronus ecclesize, advocatus.” They call upon 
their “ avowries” (Bradford, i. 284). They choose 
his several saint “to be advocates, attornies... 
and call them our advouries” (Tyndale, ii. 166). 
Chaucer's Jacke Upland’s Questions (29), “ Why 
clepe ye hem your patrons and avowries?” 





“ Away with these avowries” (Latimer, i. 9%) 
In Dives and Pauper, 1496, vii. comm. c. xiii, th 
word appears thus : “ The tythes of Holy chirdy 
ben the avowes of crysten people.” 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcor, 


Burns’s Works (6% S. i. 55).—Mr. Jonas 
not the first to discover that Burns was not thy 
author of the verses To My Bed. If he hy 
referred to The Complete Poetical Works ¢ 
Robert Burns, &c., edited by William Soy 
Douglas (2 vols. 8vo.); Kilmarnock, M'Kig § 
Drenan, 1876, vol. ii. p. 351, he would have sem 
the fullowing note: “ Verses to My Bed. [te 
bed in which I first began,’ first given as 
in Chambers’s edition of 1838 ; but as theya 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for , 
1759 (before the poet was six months old), it is 
absurd to suppose them his.]” Robert Chamber 
states that the verses were taken from a new 
paper, but does not give any reason why he 
them down under the name of Burns. 
Douglas’s edition set the matter finally at rest by 
his decisive note. D, Warre. 


Tennyson AND AtFrorp (? Monsett) (6"8i 
116).—Last month, reading the lines in the ode 
composed on the occasion of the duke’s funenl, 
and published with Maud, I was struck with their 
likeness to those in the hymn “ Holy off’rings rich 
and rare,” which was sung at the Church Congres 
at Stoke in 1875, and was written, with othe 
Spiritual Songs, by J. 8. B. Monsell, LLD, 
“amid the orange ard olive groves of Italy, during 
a winter spent (for the sake of health) upon the 
shores of the Mediterranean sea,” and doubtles 
with a pocket, or a memory, stored with the works 
of English poets. Car. W, 


“Noopie’s Oration” (6% §. i. 57).—Th 
speech referred to is obviously Sydney Smiths 
famous “ Noodle’s Oration,” which was introduced 
by him into his review of Bentham’s Book 
Fallacies (Edinburgh Review for 1825). 

CRB 

Tae Best Mopern Writine Ivx (5" 8. tit 
268, 280, 396, 437, 476 ; 6 S. i. 46, 105).—The 
following is worth reproducing now :— 

“ Ancient InkK.—Persons in the habit of seeing od 
MSS. are often struck with the black appearance 0 
ink, The following receipt, which occurs on a piece 
parchment in the hand of the fifteenth century, is pa 
on the first leaf of the Cottonian MS., Titus A., xxi.i- 

‘ Uncia gallarum miscentur et uncia gummi 
Bis 2° vitrioli, superaddas octo falerni.’ F 
Epwarp F. Rimsavit. 
L, ¢. 


Caristwas Atmanacs (6% §, i. 115),—Oned 
the earliest givers of almanacs was Tilt, a hatter, 
who many years ago invented a circular almanac (0 
pun, I protest), which fitted the bottom of the bak 
and was so presented to the customers. : 
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a 
Avrmors OF QUOTATIONS Wantep (6" S, i. 


66). “Tf chaste, why was she killed?” 

This has been a favourite theme with the schoolmen 
and casuists from the earliest times. Beza and his con- 
tem ies meddle with it. St. Augustine exhausts it; 
be gives & whole chapter to its discussion in his De Civi- 
tat Dei. See the translation of 1620, cap. 18. R. R. 


(6% S. i. 117.) 
“For twenty years, secluded from mankind,” &c. 

These lines are by Southey. In Jones's “‘ Cabinet Edition 
of Select British Poets,” vol. iv., London, 1829, Poetical 
Works of George Canning, p. 14, is Canning’s parody on 
them, with the remark, ‘Mr. Southey, when a young 
man, maintained political opinions by no means congenial 
with those which, as Poet Laureate, he at present pro- 
femes; he then wrote ardently and ably in favour of 
Republicanism He was the author of an eulogy on 
Henry Martin, the Regicide, which is only here intro- 
doced in order to explain the origin of the parody.” It 
ays, “ The following is Mr. Southey’s inscription”; the 
inscription is then given verbatim. In the edition of 
Southey’s Poetical Works, in one vol., published by Long 
mans, 1845, the “‘Inscription for the Apariments in 

w Castle where Martin was confined ” is wanting. 
Ihave no other editions to refer to, but I believe it has 
been left out of all subsequent ones. However, there is, 
I believe, no doubt whatever but that Southey wrote it. 

Sam. Suaw. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of Saints. With Notes, 
Critical, Exegetical, and Historical. By the Rev. 
Robert Owen, B.D. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Ir might have been thought that, with the Lives of the 

Saints of Alban Butler on the Roman side, and of 

Mr. Baring Gould on the Anglican, there was scarcely 

room for an intermediate volume; and yet Mr. Owen 

makes out a very strong case for the introduction of the 
present book. He claims to have avoided the “heavy 
style and perpetual sermonizing ” of the former, and the 

“emotional treatment” of the latter, whilst he has 

laboured to supply “a critical accuracy of detail anda 

grave sobriety of tone,” in which he appears to conceive 
that both are wanting. Mr. Owen has certainly pro- 
duced a curious, and in many ways a remarkable, book. 

The epithet Catholicum is, indeed, fully justified, at 

least in the modern sense of the word, for there are 

included not only the names with which one is accus- 

tomed to meet in every calendar of saints, but also a 

host of “just men” who have flourished in the Anglican 

Communion since its severance from the see of Rome. 

Mr. Owen argues, and with much reason, that those who 

are without the Roman Obedience should not shrink 

from honouring their own worthies; that no miracles 
proclaimed the sanctity of Chrysostom any more than 
that of Jeremy Taylor; that the life and writings of 

Richard Hooker evince a more heavenly temper than 

those of St. Jerome; and that Charles I. is at least as 

worthy of honour as Constantine or Charlemagne. And 
certainly no one can say that Mr. Owen has given usa 
narrow choice of worthies. Amongst archbishops he 
includes Thos. Bradwardine, Langton, Laud, Leighton, 
emcrolt, Scrope, and Ussher; amongst bishops, An- 
drewes, dell, Berkeley, Beveridge, Bull, Butler, Cosin, 
Gawain Dunbar, Grosseteste, Hickes, Ken, Morton, 
Jeremy Taylor, and Wilson; amongst priests, Isaac 





Basire, Thos. Bray (principal founder of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel), John Colet, George 
Herbert, John Keble, Kettlewell, Law, Thorndike, and 
Wesley ; amongst deacons, Nicholas Ferrar ; and amongst 
pious laymen, Kings Alfred, Arthur, and Charles I. 
Music is honoured in Palestrina, painting in Fra An- 
gelico, poetry in Shakspeare and Wordsworth (Mr. Owen 
does not forget to point out the curious coincidence that 
these two great English poets both died on St. George’s 
Day), literature in Dr. Johnson, science in Sir Isaac 
Newton. Not the least useful part of the book is the 
copious index, containing some 1,600 names of saints and 
worthies; and when it is added that the volume consists 
of 499 pages, plentifully bestrewn with notes, and that 
these pages contain a select series of true histories or of 
charming legends, told with an agreeable quaintness of 
expression, our readers may readily imagine that the 
book is well worth having. Apart from its ethical value, 
to which we imagine that the author attaches consider- 
able importance, the work will be valuable to those who 
seek to understand the subjects of medizval paintings or 
of representations in stained glass. Given the name of 
the saint depicted, and this handy single volume will 
probably supply the most striking fact or legend in his 
history. We confess that we fairly started when in the 
index we were confronted with the name of “ Napoleon I., 
obit of the Emperor,” and that we exclaimed, “ Is Saul 
also among the prophets?” We will not satisfy the 
reader’s curiosity as to the ingenious process by which 
the great French emperor finds his way into a Sanctorale, 
He who will not secure the book does not deserve to be 
told this secret. Suffice it to say that the lesson drawn 
from Napoleon’s history amply justifies the commemora- 
tion of his death. There are few who may not gain 
information from its pages. Does every reader of 
“N. & Q.,” for example, know that “ when any noblemen 
had lost their hawks, or could not tame them by human 
skill, it was the custom to send waxen models of hawks 
to the virgin 8. Tylba, and they soon obtained their wish” 
(p. 481, note)? Many out-of-the-way bits of folk-lore may 
be found scattered up and down amongst these legendary 
histories. 


British Mezzotinto Portraits. 
loner Smith, B. A., M.R.1.A. 
to Miller. (Sotheran & Co.) 

Tue second volume of this valuable work has now been 

sufficiently long before the public to enable us to test 

with fair accuracy the practical utility of the book, and 
it becomes our pleasing duty to state that the second 
portion fully maintains the good opinion which we ex- 
pressed at the outset of the work. Much still remains 
to be done; the engravings of Smith and Watson alone 
can hardly, we imagine, be contained, if fully described 
as done hitherto, in two volumes, which is the limit that 
the author has — to himself. But we hope that 
no abatement of information will be thought of; if even 
a supplemental volume were given us, and continued to 
the end in the same spirit, the whole would form one 
of the most comprehensive and satisfactory books of 
art-reference published for many a day. The copious 
citations of inscriptions in various states, and the 
neat biographical notices are of great value. We 
felt from the first a disposition to object to the manner 
in which the position of the head and direction of the 
eyes are described, and this feeling is increased the 
further the work proceeds. We may take as an instance 
one of Faber’s works in the Kitcat series, No. 28, repre- 
senting Sir Robert Walpole, where, according to our 
view, the figure is directed to the left (our left) and the 
face is turned in three-quarters, in the same direction, 
with the eyes looking at the spectator. But in the page 


Described by John Cha- 
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before us, and this is a specimen of the rest, the de- 
ecription stands merely thus, “ Directed to left, facing 
and looking to front.” What more can be said of 
such actually full-faced portraits, where both sides 
of the face are equally seen, as in Reynolds's famous 
Garrick bending over a prologue, or his Anne Luttrell, 
or Mary Fitzpatrick? We are glad to observe that the 
use of the words “ right” and “ left” are distinctly applied 
to those of the spectator facing the picture. The second 
volume contains many time-honoured names, especially 
Valentine Green, Houston, Jones, and Mac Ardell, and 
their industry and infinite variety, as shown by these 
lists, are truly astonishing. As many of the earlier 
mezzotints were made to print the reverse way of the 
original pictures, it would have been advantageous if a 
notification to that effect had been added. It would also 
have enhanced the value of the work to have recorded 
the present ownership of the paintings. Dr. Hamilton 
has successfully adopted this course in his very excellent 
catalogue of the engraved works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
published in a portable form by Messrs. Colnaghi. 


Select Epigrams from Martial for English Readers. 
Translated by W. T. Webb, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Some of the minor poems of Landor are perhaps the 
nearest English equivalents to the epigrame of Martial. 
But it is not given to every one to command the beautiful 
directness and the pellucid style of the author of the 
Hellenics, and we do not for a moment propose to try 
Prof. Webb by so high a standard, He has written a 
pleasant introduction, and has rendered a good many of 
these mordant little pieces into English in a fashion that 
is not affected seriously by comparison with the originals 
which he has so candidly printed at their sides. In the 
simplest measures he is often successful, as, for instance, 
in octosyllables. At p. 23 he tries the Zn Memoriam 
metre; at p. 75 the sonnet form. Where he is most 
deficient is in conciseness and point. At p. 7, “In 
whispers still you... held your tongue,” is, to say the 
least, but a bald rendering of the taces of the 
Latin. What is meant is surely that the constant 
undertone of the man had given a furtive, sotto voce 
character to his very silence. “ Winces, and yawns 
disgusted quite,” at p. 71, is bad workmanship. “ Lisp, 
sir” and “‘ whisper” are not rhymes, nor can “had 
none ” and “ bad one’ make anything but an ill-matched 
dissyllabic marriage. We are bound, however, to add 
that the instances of false rhyming are not frequent. 
Some of the most serious pieces are the best ; but, strange 
to say, the one on Erotion which Leigh Hunt has done 
80 well is one of Mr. Webb’s worst. “ Manibus exiguis 
annua iusta dato,”—the Herrick-like 
* Let the yearly rites be paid 
To her little slender shade,” 
of Hunt, is poorly represented by 
“ The annual offerings at her tomb 
Discharge ; they are but slender,” 
of Mr. Webb. In another case Mr. Webb's comparison 
of “ Furius” and “fur” to “ Roberts” and “robber” 
shows a want of ingenuity. In Lays from Latin Lyres, 
a little book which scarcely received its due, this was 
much more happily caught :— 
“ Had you been born Cadogan, and your fancy been the 
same, 

You now might very worthily assume the name of Cad,” 
But even this would be better for being more briefly 
expressed. It is, however, far easier to find fault than to 
interpret Martial, and many of Mr. Webb’s versions will 
give a pleasure unalloyed by reservation. We regret 
that our space will not permit us to cite examples. 





The Economy of the Fleete. Edited by A, J 
(Camden Society.) 
No one would guess from the title the subject m 
this interesting volume, for the Gconomy of the 
means the formal answer of Alexander Harris, 
of the Fleet prison, to nineteen articles of og 
lodged against him by the prisoners in 162), 
warden’s own admissions a debtor's prison was 
period a hell upon earth, in which vice of ey. 
rioting, and lawlessness prevailed, without repre 
almost without restraint, so long as the warden 
his fees. The aristocracy of the Fleet were the 
Catholic gentry who were imprisoned for non-pg 
of the heavy fines imposed on Nonconformists by 
penal laws of Queen Elizabeth. The description of 
sufferings in the Fleet for their religion hada 
interest for the biographer of the Walpoles, whe 
victims of the same penal laws; and when Dr. Jj 
fortunately hit upon this MS. in the Duke of W. 
ster's library, at Eaton, he was induced by his in 
the subject to prepare for the press this unique 
of the condition of a London prison in which 
were confined. It need scarcely be added that: 
Jessopp's familiar knowledge of the Catholic fami 
this period has enabled him to identify several of 
prisoners mentioned in the warden’s answer, 
supply some interesting particulars of their lives, 





Rotices ta Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following 

On all communications should be written then 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publicati 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

W. E. A. A. (ante, p. 33).—Mn. J. Hown, Book 
Retreat, King’s Langley, Herts, writes: “If your@ 
spondent desires to know aught about the sot 
Princess Olive, and also William Charlton Wright, 
him to write to me.” ; 

“ Drumctoe.”—Miss A, Howes, Belton Rect 
Yarmouth, writes: “I have a copy of the 
‘Drumclog’ hymn, as played by the Daughter of Hi 
and I will send a copy to any correspondent for a 
in stamps; the proceeds to go to a charity.” 

THE proposed text for a lych-gate, “ Mors janua 
(ante, p. 125), was a suggestion of Mr, MARSHALL'S) 
not taken from the Lyra Jnnocentium. 

C. A. Warp,—Have you tried the Highland So 
Dictionary ? 

J. W. StanpERWICK.—We do not trace any s 
of issue. 

W. Huenes (“ Viscount de Preston ”).—Not p 
oe Graham family already enjoyed such a tit 
1680. 

Hatfield's Hall, Durham).—See “2 


5 8. xi, 23. 


J. T. F. (Bp. 
other Survival,” 

R. P. H. R.—Now in progress. 

B. NicHotsoy.—Next week, 

W. B. 8.—A proof will be sent. 

Erratum.—P, 106, for “Eve's temper,” read 
tempter. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “TI 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; & 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








